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The True Juvenile Song Book, 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make | | 
I it a very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
them by learning tunes by rote. 

It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, 
placed in progresssive order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed a a collection of tunes written expressly 

r this book, to be sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a 

llection selected from the best singing-books, to be | 
ung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- | 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly 
nterests children. These words of command make a 
ncert as interesting as any cantata, with much less 
labor 

Price 50 cts. each by mam, pommel $5.00 a 

dozen by express, charges not prepaid. Speci- 


men pages free. 





TIME EXERCISES, 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


Ts is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 

facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in > 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW YORE OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 








HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 








John Tanner & Co. 


>*k*PRINTERS.¥+¢ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS 





ing. 
Fer Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 








Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Blocution 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. hteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boardin ils. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music ; Oil and allother 1 ainting ; Elocution and 
Orato the finest Teachers of 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April2. A Sum- 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCiatian Brown, Vice-Pres’t, Cincin- 


of, O. oe 
Viqgk£s 





[llustrated fjonthly fjagazine 


FOR 1885 


FREE 
To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


W* have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub- 
scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FIREE to each 
subscriber of the Musica Visiror at the regular 
yonely price. Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a k 
‘or the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed wit the 
reading matter. Its departments of “‘Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gor-'>,” and “‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instru * iven in an enter- 
taining manner, and make it most c: — ete and original. 
The publisher's price 1s $1. 25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to ke Musica vis IsITOP now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consisis of most competent 
teachers, - — artists of —. Ke fame. porns oy 
- red for ate in Churc ‘oncert, Oratorio, 
c. Certifi ro Dipl nted. Positions 
ured. Grenches pe = Vocal ? Music the Piano- 
e, Pipe O , Cabinet Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boardi ing Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 











gi CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broapway, Ngaz Fourtn Sr., Cxciwwati, O. 


the city. A | 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class. 


Root axp Sons Rimes t Co. 
Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago. 


aAfdine Drinfigg @Works 


248 Walnut St., ov .. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For eating or Binding in any form. The Largest 
| Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 

most approved styles and patterns. 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor. 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A QOollection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


3 eo 
| 
| 








Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc 
It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH vines Cincinnati. 





Wedding Invitations, 
VISITING CARDS, 
and Fine Stationery. 

R. L. CURRY & BRO., 
184 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

AGENTS FOR MME. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS. 








THE EVERETT PIANO. 
te TONE Combines volume with purity and 


N TOU CH Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


pliancy 
IN FINISH 





obmutese beautiful design and best 
workmtinship 





STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free. 








In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the —— High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 864 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





"MISS FANNIE E. BEST, z 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 


No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with The John 
Church Company. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 
ARMIN W. DOERNER, 


444 Broadway, or care The John Church Co. mpany, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Teacher 
Parties. 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, oO. 


PROF. WEN DELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company. 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
Orders left with The > John’ Church Co. 


MISS | FANNIE BATTELLE 


MISS CORA BA TTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnmishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with The John Church Com- 
pany will receive prompt attention. 


MRS.C. ELDER, —_ 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 


331 Race St. 


CHARLES BAETENS, | 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


No. 346 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
alnut Street. 


Address 545 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with The John Church Compgny. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of c+ Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


a 
Teacher of —. Address 3824 "Walnut Street, or 
he John Church & Company. _ 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Masic. Undies Tere with The 
The John Church Compes;. 


F. WERNER "(Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with TheJoha Church h Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin, Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fa otto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care The John Church Co. 


CHARLES M, FILLMORE, 
Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music. 
Address 425 Russell street, Covington, Ky. 


Orders 








MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 
833 Hamilton Pike. 
Music. Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Will accept posi- 
tion as soprano in church choir. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John ChurchCo. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLE 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEE RS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cc incinnati, O. 


WM. W. 
Teacher of Music. 


KENNETT (Pianist), 
Orders may be left with The John 
Church 
JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Sees ee wie vet one 
IN TOUCH Seer lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH “workmanship ee 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


~ Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and fas been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all pet purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

Th hese books are perfectly mew, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “ Cash with the 
order.” 


__ THE SOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION 3: 


By DR. H. R. PALMER, 


S the best and most comprehensive singing book for 

classes, conventions, musical societies, etc., in the 

field. The Cuorat Union is gotten up ina superior 
manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 cents per copy by mail; $6.00 per dozen by 
express. Specimen pages free. 











UST ISSUED.—PALMER’S PRONOUNCING 
Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. Price, 
15 cents each. 


ALMER’S PIANO PRIMER.—To be issued in 
 wsvealy Price, 75 cents. Endorsed by Amer- 
ica’s greatest pianists. Should be in the hands of 
every person who has a piano or who wishes to study 
the piano. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
May be ordered through Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental | - 





SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Musi 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a been of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @@-Send for catalogue 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00. 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati Gollog of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har. 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pfes santest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. arental care and home for the 
boarding pupils -_ ive with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 





| mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 


all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 


in all branches. 
For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
Race Street, Cincinnati, 0 


GEPPERT, 305 
NEW SACRED SONGS 


By James McGranahan. 


Special Rates will be Made for Quantities for Choir Use. 


GOLDEN GATE SERIES. 
Specially adapted for Choir use. 
We've Sighted the Golden Gate, - 
Song of the Soldier, - - 
Oh! That I Had Wings, - 
Behold! I Stand at the Door and Knock, 
Hallelujah forthe Cross, - - - 
By Grace Are Ye Saved, - - 
Beloved, now are we the Sons of God, - 
The Coming of the Kingdom, - 
Showers of Blessing, - - - 
The above Nine umbers, 80 Cents. 
THE SACRED SONG SERIES. 
Solos, Duets, and Choruses with Accompaniment. 
Come Unto Me (duetand solo), - - 15 
. *Ho! Every One that Thirsteth (duet), - 15 
How Far is it Called to the Grave {duet or solo) 15 
Oh! Mariner Sailing Light- hearted and 
Free (solo), - - - 15 
Two Pome or, The Difference (duet or solo), 15 
Nearer Home ‘duet and chorus), - 5 
For God so loved the World (duet), - - 15 
The Master Stood in His Garden (dnet), - 15 
The above Eight Numbers for $1.00. 
GOSPEL ANTHEM SERIES. 
For God so Loved the World, - - 
. He that Heareth and Believeth, - 
No. 8. Iam the Resurrection, - 
Sent to any address, post free, on receipt of price. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 and 150 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 








SRAM wre 








Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 





Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


feneral {ljusic jealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC Books, 


Agents for best makes of 


ElwwIVNOS and ORGAWS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE, & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. OC. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 

Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will ‘sing itself'’ to *‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,”’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 

A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 
and choruses 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 

Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia.’’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


Gospel llymnsGonsolidated = 5p Biss 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each$40 cents 


When Jesus Comes 
Precious Promise. 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 
out duplicates.) and G. MH. Ne. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 
Songs extant. Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 


Music Edition, in Boards, $75 per 100 Wonderful Words of Life. 
Word “ “ “ 820 per 100. We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 
Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition Almost Persuaded 
Uf ordered by mail. 


The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant. Phe original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 


THE JOHN CHURCH co. — of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
Cincinnati, O. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


BS” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 
Publications sent free on request. 












THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD- 


lye to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Bellstedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others’ 







¥ - 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Sole Agents. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


For Hicu anv Norma. Scuoors, ACApEMizs, Semi- 

NARIES AND Co.__eGes. A book of 160 large octavo 
| pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of the highest 
| character both in words and music; also Vocal Exer- 
cises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vocal Culture 
The publishers are confident that this will be a most 
satisfactory book. 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy 
$6.00 per dozen. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO SINC THEM. 


For Common Scuoo.s. Endorsed by Christine Nils 


son, Theo. Thomas and others. Any school music 
teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are &4 in number 


y WM. L. TOMLINS. 
Teacher's Edition, 75 cents; $7.20 per dozen 
Scholar’s Edition, 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen 


Gems for Little Singers, 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Kindergartens, and the Children at Home 
26 pictures and 62 ‘Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emerson 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson 
Mailed for the retail price, 30 cts.; price per doz., $3 


THE SONG READER. 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


By IRVING EMERSON, Instructor in Music in 
the Schools of Hartford, and ©. B. BROWN, Instru 
tor in Music in the Schools in Malden, Mass. Book I 


for younger classes, and Book II for older classes in 
Grammar Schools 
Two well made, thorough and interesting books, by 


capable teachers. Price of each 60 cts.; per dozen, & 


FANTINE, 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS 


By BERNICAT and MESSAGER, translated 
and adapted from the French by B. E. Woolf and R. M 
Field, with musical additions by B. E. Woolf 

rhis very popular Comic Opera, a fine edition, with 
full libretto, and in every way complete, is for sale for $1 
225 pages, well filled with musi 


THREE GOOD CANTATAS 


75 cts., by EUGENE 
HERBERT AND ELSA, “wesdver. Soics, 


Duets and Choruses. A Highland Romance 


$1.0co. Legend. By JOSEF 
CHRISTOFORUS, RHEIN BERGER, Grand 


Cantata for a Musical Society. Not difficult 


$1.00 Patriotic Cantat by 
HEROES OF '76,cxROWeRIDGEand cons. 


Very Attractive. 


The Songs of Henry C. Barnabee. 


Those who have spent delightful “Evenings with Bar 
nabee” will be glad to get a collection of the songs that 
have been so attractive to many hundreds of audiences 
Twenty-one songs, all first-class of the kind, and with a 
strong mixture of the comic. Those who wish to take 
the field with “Alonzo the Brave,”’ or atour to “Niagara 
Falls,” or to geta ticket to ‘‘Watkin’s Party” can do it 
at alow price. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $1.5 


Merry-Making Melodies. 
A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 
By WADE WHIPPLE. 


A charming collection of songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ ccompaniment and pic- 
ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in it > 
great help in amusing the little ones. ‘Mooly Cow,” 
“Charleby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and “The Baby’ 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts 






OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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EASTER MUSIC. 


VERY EARLY IN THE MORN. 











1. Ver- y ear- ly in the morn Came the Ma-rys weep-ing, Bringing spic-es rare and sweet, 

2. Ver- y ear- ly in the morn Joy- ful ti- dings giv-ing, Two in shin-ing gar-ments said: 

3. Ver- y ear - ly Oe morn Sad, our loved ones seek - ing,—Love's sweet incense when we bring. 
ca > + | a Z SN 




















—_F — ae | a te : a a Sms oN ==. 4 
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—— = ; e -{ —— 
ca Se SS = —— — =: va 


—— cHno Sus. eS 
no rc. ees 
See ee 


Hast’ ning on with lov-ing feet Where the Lord was Weep. ins 
“Seek him not among the dead, But a - mong the liv - ing.” He is not here, the Loved One dear, Not 
May the shining an-gels sing, To our spir-its speak - ing. 
































Set ee ee eee 


here, for he is ris - en! Broke the seal and passed a- way From the si - lent a - on. 
ee Se a ee 


a ae 


t 
Copyright, 1886, by J. Cuurncn & Go. 

















HE IS RISEN, ll 


- D.B. TOWNER. 
tigers eee Ss as 
2 sc oe oe Fite = ar a 50g 
Raatedind a ae acu — al 
~ tet nity z 
1. Songs of joy from angel voices Swell the triumph of the skies; Crowned with hope, the earth rejoices, 
2. He has passed the grave's dark portal, Death's dominion now is o'er, He has reached the heights immortal, 
ai A. 
| F "“f£°4 fess | B : . 
5 ae oD 7 oes so 
et C= t t SETA ste A oa ieee a 
a * a pee - — +— 


Mrs. C. L, SHACKLOCK. 











Aideiie FSires [pee e= 


Christ fa en - tered para - dive He _ is ris-en! Christ is risen! Vic-tor ; ver death and ig 
There to live for ev-er-more. 








aa: 
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3 Human, for our sins he.suffered, 
pel Now, divine, he reigns above ; 

fe To the throne of grace exalted, 
King of kings, and God of love. 





4 Joy! our great Redeemer liveth, 
We are children of a king; 

Life, immortal life he giveth, 
Let our songs exultant ring. 











|—4 
Copyright, 1885, by J. Cuunen & Co. 












The Musical Visitor. 


EASTER POERTRY—OLD AND NEw. 


Fortunatus, Bishop of Portiers. 


BORN IN 530. 








Hail, Day of Days! in peals of praise, 
rhroughout all ages owned, 

When Christ, our God, hell’s empire trod, 
And high o’er heaven was throned. 


his glorious morn the world new-born 
In rising beauty shows. 

How, with her Lord to life restored, 
Her gifts and graces rose ? 


The spring serene in sparkling sheen 
The flower-clad earth arrays; 

Heaven’s portal bright its radiant light 
In fuller flood displays. 


lhe fiery sun in loftier noon 

O’er heaven’s high orbits shines, 
As o’er the.tide of waters wide 

He rises—and declines. 


From hell’s deep gloom, from earth’s dark tomb 
Che Lord in triumph soars ; 

he forests raise their leafy praise ; 
The flowery field adores. 


’ 


As star by star He mounts afar, 
And hell imprisoned lies, 

Let stars and light and depth and height 
In Hallelujahs rise. 


Lo! He who died, the Crucified, 
God over all He reigns; 

On Him we call, His creatures all, 
Who heaven and earth sustains. 





St. John of Damascus. 


WRITTEN IN 780. 








Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness! 

God hath brought His Israel 
Into joy from sadness ; 

Loosed from Pharaoh’s bitter yoke 
Jacob’s sons and daughters ; 

Led them with unmoistened foot 
Through the Red Sea waters. 


’Tis the spring of souls to-day ; 
Christ hath burst His prison ; 

And from three days’ sleep in death 
As a sun, hath risen. 

All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying 

From His light, to whom we give 
Laud and praise undying. 


Now the queen of seasons, bright 
With the day of splendor, 
With the royal Feast of Feasts, 
Comes its joys to render : 
Comes to glad Jerusalem, 
Who with true affection 
Welcomes, in unwearied strains, 
Jesus’ Resurrection. 


Neither might the gates of death, 
Nor the tomb’s dark portal, 

Nor the watchers, nor the seal, 
Hold Thee as a mortal; 

But to-day amidst the twelve 
Thou did’st stand, bestowing 
Them thy Peace, which evermore 
Passeth human knowing. 











Adam of St. Victor. 
DIED 1192. 


Death and life have striven newly ; 
Jesus Christ hath risen truly; 
And with Christ ascended duly 
Many a witness that he lives : 
Dawn of newness, happy morrow 
Wipes away our eve of sorrow : 
Since from death our life we borrow, 
Brightest joy the season gives. 
Jesu, Victor, Life and Head : 
Jesu, Way Thy people tread > 
By Thy death from death released 
Call us to the Pascal Feast. 
That with boldness we may come ; 
Living Water, Bread undying, 
Vine, each branch with life supplying, 
Thou must cleanse us, Thou must feed us, 
From the Second death must lead us 
Upward to our Heavenly Home! 





A Modern Poem. 
BY JOHN MASON NEALE, 1818—1866. 


The translator of some of the preceding poems. 


The foe behind, the deep before, 
Our hosts have dared and passed the sea ; 
And Pharaoh’s warriors strew the shore, 
And Israel’s ransomed tribes are free. 
Lift up, lift up your voices now ! 
The whole wide world rejoices now! 
The Lord hath triumphed gloriously ! 
The Lord shall reign victoriously ! 


Happy morrow, 
Turning sorrow 

Into peace and mirth! 
Bondage ending, 

Love descending 
O’er the earth ! 
Seals assuring, 
Guards securing, 

Watch His earthly prison. 
Seals are shattered, 
Guards are scattered, 

Christ has risen ! 

No longer must the mourners weep, 

Nor call departed Christians dead : 

For death is hallowed into sleep, 

And every grave becomes a bed. 

Now once more 
Eden’s door 

Open stands to mortal eyes ; 

For Christ has risen, and men shall rise, 
Now at last, 
Old things past, 

Hope and joy and peace begin : 

For Christ has won, and man shall win. 


It is not exile, rest on high; 
It is not sadness, peace from strife ; 
To fall asleep is not to die; 
To dwell with Christ is better life. 
Where our banner leads us, 
We may safely go; 
Where our Chief precedes us, 
We may face the foe. 
His right arm is o'er us, 
He will guide us through; 
Christ hath gone before us ; 
Christians, follow you. 


A Thirteenth Century Poem. 
(WRITER UNKNOWN.) 





Alleluia ! 
battle now ; 


Alleluia ! 
Finished is the 
The Crown is on the Victor's 

Hence with sadness, 

Sing with gladness 

Alleluia ! 


brow! 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 

After sharp death that him befell, 
Jesus Curist hath harrowed hell. 
Earth is singing, 

Heaven is ringing, 

Alleluia! 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 

On the third morning He arose, 
Bright with victory o’er His foes. 
Sing we lauding, 

And applauding, 


Alleluia ! 
Alleluia! Alleluia’! 
He hath closed Hell’s brazen door, 


And Heaven is open evermore! 
Hence with sadness 
Sing with gladness 
Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
Lorp, by Thy wounds we call on Thee, 
So from ill death to set us free, 
That our living 
Be thanksgiving! 
Alleluia! 





> 


A Sonnet by Edmund Spenser. 


1553 —1599 





Most glorious Lord of lyfe that on this Day; 
Didst make Thy Triumph over death and Sin ; 
And having harrowed Hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win; 
This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin ; 
And grant that wee for whom thou diddest dy, 
Being with thy deare Blood clene washt from 
Sin, 
May live for ever in felicity! 
And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love Thee for the same again. 
And for Thy sake, that all lyke deare didst 
buy, 
With Love may one another entertayne! 
So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought: 
Love is the Lesson which the Lord us taught. 





- 


Robert Herrick. 
1591— 1674 








Hence they have born my Lord. Behold! the 
stone 

Is rowl’d away, and my sweet Saviour ’s gone. 

Tell me, white angell, what is now become 

Of him we lately seal’d up in this tombe ? 

Is he from hence gone to the shades beneath, 

To vanquish Hell, as here he conquer’d Death? 

If so, I ‘le thither follow without feare, 

And live in hell, if that my Christ stayes there. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


AFRICAN MELODIES. 


(qy, MONG the more intelligent negroes I find a strange disposition | 
yaa to eschew those wonderful slave songs. The young men and 
(4 women of Atlanta University seem to share, ina measure, 
this slightly contemptuous estimation of the old melodies. I suppose 
it is because their awakening intelligence associates them with the 
degradation of their race and they have not the penetration to see 
that those wonderful hymns embody the v ery genius of their people. 
Nothing pains me more than the flippant carelessness and almost 
scorn with which those pieces are sung in advanced negro schools 
for the benefit of visitors. 

I have not enjoyed facilities for hearing a comprehensive assort- 
ment of these unpublished hymns, but I am anxious to share with 
your readers the only part of those few I have heard, which it is pos- 
sible for me to share on paper. It has not been possible for me to 
determine with certainty that none of those which I shall give have 
been published, but I think they are essentially new 


FOR THE WORDS OF 


the first piece that I shall quote Iam indebted to the enterprise of 
one of the lady teachers in Storr’s School. 

Down on the corner of Calhoun and Baker Streets, in the city, is 
The Zion Hardshell Feet-washing, etc. African Baptist Church. Every 
Monday afternoon, (or evening, as the colored people say,) there is 
a woman’s prayer meeting held at this church. If you step in there 
on almost any Monday afternoon you will see the Dinahs and Chloes, 
and Snowballs of the church gathered together dancing after a char- 
acteristic fashion, the while they sing over these old songs together. 
Perhaps you may witness, also, a descent of the power, as I did at 
this ehurch, in which some of the “ sisterin’’ will seem to become 
demented, and writhe and flop and tear about the room, clapping 
their hands, and shouting : 

“Oh. glory, glory, gory! I'm free, I'm free; I’m washed in the 
blood of the Lamb! Hallelujah, hallelujah! Great God Almighty! 
Sisters, why don't you come up here where I am? Glory, glory, 
glory! “ 

Is not this dancing, in connection with religious observances, an- 
other tie binding this people to theirffellow orientals who have been 
left behind? I remember 


WITNESSING THE SACRED DANCE 


in the temples of Nikko, Japan, when Shintoism was the state re- 
ligion. 

The Storrs school teacher in question hired one of the women who 
had been thus singing and dancing, to come up to her room and give 
her an authentic recital of the words of this first hymn, which has 
impressed me so profoundly. 1 do not know that anywhere in negro 
musical literature I have found anything printed that seemed to me 
so powerful. The reader must imagine the added details of a circle 
of black sisters in the gathering twilight, swaying and posing with 
the peculiar, infectious foot-movement of the race, while the whites 
of their eyes are seen to roll in the recesses of sti arched telesc ope sun- 
bonnets in unison with the rhythm of the weird melody; but even 
apart from these accessories I think you will vote the piece nothing 
short of sublime. 

As near as I can make out, the piece appears to be a description 
of the crucifixion and the resurrection, authentically considered. 
The words ‘‘ Hammering, hammering”’ of the refrain are accented 
on the last syllable, and all through the hymn runs the effect of 
hammering impressed upon the very music. I offer the words now 
and will 

MAKE SOME COMMENTS AFTERWARD. 


Takin’ away my Jesus, 
Hammering, hammering. 
Carry ’im in de woods, 
Hammering, hammering, 
Hew dat timbah fo’ feet squar, 
Hammering, hammering, 
’im on his shouldah. 
Hammering, hammering, 
Den he wagged it up Calvary, 
Hammering, hammering, 
De cross gettin’ heavy, 
Hammering, hammering. 
Simon ’Rena ’gin to muttah, 
Hammering, hammering, 
don’ muttah, 
Hammering, hammering, 
Jess balance de cross, 
Hammering, hammering, 
Now stretch me wide, 


Put 


Simon 





Hammering, hammering, 


Hang me high, 
Hammering, hammering, 

Let de whole worl’ see how free I die, 
Hammering, hammering, 

He died fo’ you, an’ he died fo’ me, 
Hammering, hammering. 

Now ringin’ in de islan’, 
Hammering, hammering. 

Den de hammer cried, ** Judgment!”’ 

Hammering, hammering. 

Now Mary an’ a Martha—* My brother is dead,” 
Hammering, hammering. 

‘* Ef you’d a been hyar, my brother wouldn’ died.” 
Hammering, hammering. 

** You see him agin’.” 
Hammering, hammering. 

**T know I’ll see ’im at de Resurrection day !’ 
Hammering, hammering, 

‘Il am de Resurrection,”’ 
Hammering, hammering” 

Where did yo’ lay ’im ?”’ 
Hammering, hammering. 

** Less march to de grave-yard,” 
Hammering, hammering. 

Den he groane’ in de spirit, 
Hammering, hammering. 

** Rise, Lazarus!” 
Hammering, hammering. 

“6 Jess loose ’im an’ let ’im go!” 
Hammering, hammering. 


THERE IS CONSIDERABLE OBSCURITY 


in these lines but one would not have them changed, for the meaning 
is apparant in almost every case upon a little study, 

The line ‘Simon 'Rena ‘gin to muttah ” puzzled mea little at first, 
but I think it manifestly means “ Simon the Cyrenean now begins to 
mutter.’’ This shows how carefully the negro mind fastens upon the 
subordinate details of Scripture. The simple statement that Simon 
was ‘‘compelled " to carry the cross apparantly suggests more to the 
mind of these people who cannot even read their Bibles than it does 
to us who know the story by heart. 

Can anything exceed the simple untutored pathos of those three 
lines: ‘‘ Now stretch me wide,” —‘‘Hang me high,” — ‘‘ Let de 
whole worl’ see how free I die!” 

Every rule of versification is disregarded, and yet the effect is real 
poetry. The relevancy of the line “ Now ringin’ in de islan’"’ does 
not appear to me; but I fancy the blamelessly ignorant people who 
first sung this negro epic thought that Calvary was on an island—a 
wooded island. The force of she unusual word “ wagged"’ in the 
fifth line is certainly striking. 

The second part of the piece is even more obsture than the first 
part at first sight, but I have thrown in some quotation marks which 
help matters a little, I think. 


THE STORY OF LAZARUS 


is interwoven, evidently, to show the power of this same Jesus over 
death. The language throughout is suggestive and picturesquely 
vague rather than determinate. 

The woman who recited this hymn was sixty years old. When 
asked how these hymns were brought into existence she answered : 

“Well, I reckon de spirit was a crowin’, an’ dey jess had to come 
out.’ 

A good definition of inspiration, was it not? 

The same woman observed in reference to this hymn, that she 
thought it ‘‘’mos’ sweet enough to eat.’ 

One of the sweetest Atlanta songs, that I have heard, is worthy of 
quotation here on account of the vividly beautiful image in the re- 
frain: 

O my Lord, my Lord is coming, 
An’ de love comes trickling down, 
Go an’ blow dat loud silver trumpet, 
An’ de love comes trickling down, 
How loud, how loud shall I blow it? 
An’ de love comes trickling down, 


Ask an’ it shall be given, 
Seek and you shall fin’; 

Knock at de door an’ de door flies open, 
An’ de love comes trickling down, 

O my Lord, my Lord is coming, 
An de love comes trickling down. 


THERE IS A CLASS OF COUPLETS 


which may be used as refrains for the common orthodox hymns. 
One of the prettiest of these, so far as music is concerned, is a repe- 









tition of the words. ‘“‘ My soul wants something that’s new, new, 
new,’ etc. 

volve so much repetition that it is not worth while to quote them. 
Each stanza has one or two new lines, and yet is made up metrically 
in such an irregular manner that abbreviation in writing the piece is 
not often possible. Of this numerous class is one piece which I heard, 
entitled, “* Livin’ on Borrowed Lan’.’’ The key note lines were as 
follows, interspersed numerously with the refrain embodied in the 
title : 
Dis worl’ is not my home, 

Livin’ on borrowed lan’, my Lord; 
O, I’m goin’ to take a little ride, 
I’m goin’ whar trouble can’t come, 
Goin’ whar win’s don’ blow. 


Oh, farewell, sinner, farewell ; 
My Lord told me so, so, 

Sinner in a wil’ way, 

Sinner ’pare to gin to pray, 

Fo’ it looks like judgment day.”’ 
A 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, March 5, 1885. 








%25 LTHOUGH many of the serial concerts of the season have be- 

‘Nv, gun, the month has been chiefly notable for more or less ade- | 
(4%, quate celebrations of the bi-centenary of Handel's birth. The | 
greatest celebration of all will, of course, be at the Crystal Palace, 

next June, when “ Messiah,"’ *‘ Israel in Egypt,"’ and a selection will 

be performed by Mesdames Albani, Valleria, Patey and Trebelli, 

Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, Santley, Foli, and other artists, a choir of about 

3,000 and an orchestra of about 500. The Bach bi-centenary perform- 

ances have also begun. But the severe style of the Leipzic cantor 

does not excite the enthusiasm in the masses which Handel can 

always command, and the Bach concerts, though interesting, are 

almost necessarily, only for the few. In other choral and in sym- 

phonic and chamber music, we have been busy enough. But no one 
yet seems inclined to enter the field of opera, which in these days | 
of extortionate salaries to artists, is sufficiently perilous. Mr. Carl 

Rosa, will, indeed, begin a short season of English opera at Drury | 
Lane, at Easter, but neither Mr. Mapleson nor Mr. Gye have as yet | 
made any public sign. Of the two Handel revivals, 
‘* BELSHAZZAR ”” 


is the better known here, although it has not been heard in London 
these twelve years. When last given, at the Albert Hall, in 1873, ad- 
ditional accompaniments were dispensed with, and the oratorio was 
performed with the mere addition of an organ part written from the 
figured bass by Sir George Macfarran. At the Sacred Harmonic 
performances, on February 27th, additional accompaniments by Herr 
Hecht, of Manchester, were used, and such instruments as the cym 
bals, triangle, and piccolo, unknown to Handel’s score, were em 
ployed to enhance the effect of the barbaric music. The oratorio, 
‘ Belshazzar,”’ has the advantage of an intelligible story dealing with 
the siege of Babylon by Cyrus, the fall of the Assyrian Empire, and 
the release of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. As in most 
of Handel's oratorios, the choruses are far more interesting than the 
airs. The composer has contrived a most effective contrast between 
the pious choruses of the captive Hebrews, the chorus and semi- 
chorus of wondering women and youths of Babylon watching the 


receding water and crying, ‘See from his post Euphrates flies,‘‘ the | 
warlike march of Persians, ‘‘To arm! to arms! No more delay! | 


God and Cyrus lead the way!"’ and the revel song of Belshazzar 
and his nobles at their last feast. The last named chorus was en- 
cored, and a similar honor was paid to Belshazzar's air, ‘‘ Let Festal 
Joy,” sung by Mr. Lloyd, and to the spirited sinfonia which follows 
the appearance of the hand-writing on the wall. The oratorio was 
so favorably received that the neglect it has suffered for many years 
is the more inexplicable. On the other hand 
“SAUL” 

was performed only by amateurs, that is to say, by the newly formed 
Handel Society, on February 21st. The oratorio has not been heard 
here since 1852. The experiment was all the more courageous inas 
much as the new society resolved to dispense, as far as possible, with 
professional help. The choristers were all amateurs, and in their 
ranks were observed Mr. Herbert Gladstone as a tenor; Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, a bass ; Mr. A. J. Balfour, M. P., also a bass; Miss Glad- 
stone, an alto; and a large number of ladies and gentlemen well 
known in society. Fifty-two of the members of the orchestra were 
amateurs, including twenty-five ladies, while the whole of the solo 
vocalists were alsoamateurs. Handel's indebtedness to a Te Deum, 


by the Venetian composer, Francesco Antonio Urio, cannot, of 
Six numbers of “ Saul’’ were! Although rather long, it is practically a mofo erpetuo, and the swing 


course, be referred to here in detail. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 89 


Again there is a very large class of songs the words of which in- |< 


| harmonic, insisted upon superseding the first violinist of the orches 
practice. From that date the gentleman “ at the pianoforte "’ disap- 


| fully dubbed ‘time beaters,” have taken their place. Conductors, 


| tion among native conductors is somewhat limited, and that the name 








undoubtedly borrowed from Urio’s Te Deum. The oratorio was 
performed without any special additional accompaniment, and at 
any rate without any extra instruments; but, on the other hand, the 






accompaniments to the several songs, which Handel expressly di 
rected should be played without the organ, on the harpsichord o1 
piano, were performed on the forbidden instrument. The solos were 
sung by Miss Ellicott, (a daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester,) the 
Hon, Spencer G, Lyttelton (Miss Santley’s husband), Mrs. Tuer, Miss 
Everett Green, and Mr. Lionel Benson, 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 








The seventy-third season of the Philharmonic Society began on Feb. 
26th, under the conductorship of Sir Arthur Sullivan. The office 
thus accepted by the popular English opera-bouffe composer, has 
been in many hands since Spohr, sixty-five years ago, to the scandal 
of the crusted Conservatives who have ever hung around the Phil- 







tra, and himself wielding a baton in accordance with the modern 








peared, and the race of individuals whom Dr. Von Bulow has scorn- 







however, frequently changed at the Philharmonic, and besides Cra- 
mer, Moscheles, Bishop, and other native or resident musicians, 
foreign composers of eminence such as Weber and Mendelssohn, 
were invited to direct those concerts. But, in 1846, Costa took the 
Philharmonic conductorship, reorganized the orchestra, and. till 1854, 
brought the society to a pitch of prosperity it has never since at 
tained. Although not the warmest of his admirers could accuse Sit 
Arthur Sullivan of being a phenomenal symphony conductor, yet it 
is difficult to say that the Philharmonic directors could have made a 
better choice. Sir Arthur is no worse than Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
who conducted from 1856 to 1866. He is an improvement upon Mr. 
W.G. Cusins, who conducted from 1867 till 1883, and his appoint- 
ment puts an end to the extraordinary arrangement of last year, 
when each successive concert was directed by a different conductor. 
lo these considerations may be added the fact that the field of selec- 















of Sir Arthur Sullivan may be expected to attract the aristocracy. 
CHORAL NOVELTIES. 






It was generally hoped that after its production at Gloucester, in 
1880, when the critics handled it without gloves, Dr. Hubert Parry's 
“Prometheus Unbound” was decently interred. That hope proved 
illusory. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt accepted it for the Bach Choir, and 
|on February 19th the work was performed for the first time in Lon 

don. ‘Prometheus Unbound” may not be a promising subject for 
the musician, but Dr. Parry's setting of it is so hopelessly ugly, un 
vocal and incoherent, that it was listened to with ill-concealed impa 











tence 

Of Kiel’s “Star of Bethlehem,” a brief analysis was given last 
month. It was suggested that a line in one of the choruses should 
be thus amended, ‘‘ Let us come before his presence with thanksgiv- 
ing, and rejoice in him with fugues.’’ Kiel, indeed, rides the fugue 
hobby-horse to death. For the rest, the oratorio, which is a fasticcio 
of verses from the Psalms and other books of Holy Writ describing 
the Nativity, with suitable comments, is a collection of choruses 
broken by the recitatives of the tenor, by a couple of not very in- 
teresting solos, and two chorals. The melody of the second of those, 
chorals is that known to church-goers as ‘‘ Great God, what do I see 
and hear?” and is also improperly called *‘ Luther's Hymn,” Its 
familiar strains were welcome amid a good deal that was dull 



























RAFF'S ‘‘ WINTER '’ SYMPHONY. 






Mr. Manns produced, on February 21st, for the first time in this 
country, Raff's posthumous ‘“‘ Winter "’ Symphony, the last work of 
its class the composer ever wrote. Like the rest of the seasons 
series, ‘“‘ Winter’ is program music. The first movement, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The First Snow,”’ is long and diffuse, and its best feature is the 
beautiful first subject, of which Raff makes effective use. The title 
(like that of the slow movement, ‘‘ A Hot Day;” of the “‘Summer”™ 
Symphony) is absurd, for snow, whether falling or at rest, is noise 
less. The second movement, which stands in place of the scherzo, 
is a series of gavotte with variations and with a broad theme led off 
by the trumpets, which serve as excellent foil to the prettiness of 
the dance. The third movement, entitled ‘‘ At The Fireside,"’ shows 
Raff as a humourist. The principal theme may be taken to repre 
sent one of those lugubrious songs called sentimental which ama 
teurs are fond of affecting for the entertainment of their friends. It 
is treated by Raff as a sort of ‘‘round,” and it is now and again in 
terrupted by a species of chattering passage which may mean ap- 
plause or conversation bythe company. The movement is, however, 
undeniably effective, and so, in even a greater degree, is the fina/e, 
which aims to depict the bustle of jollity of a Viennese carnival. 


























of the piece is maintained to the end. Mr. Manns was twice called 
to the front, and was loudly applauded. The program also in- 
cluded a singularly feeble and juvenile rendering of Mendelssohn's 
D minor Concerto by young Mr. Max Pauer. 


$$ ~<a 


NEW YORK REMINISCENCES. 


TWO GREAT CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL LEADERS OF THE PAST GEN- 
ERATION : GEORGE LODER AND THEODORE EISFELDT. 
—CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
4HE present editor of the Visrror will hardly remember the situa- 
tals tion of which we write, but thirty years ago there were, outside of 

Max Maretzek and other operatic conductors, only two leaders of 
orchestra and drillers of chorus, who could fairly be called great. 
One was George Loder, an Englishman of a celebrated musical fam- 
ily, and the other Theodore Eisfeldt, a German. George Loder was, 
in every Way, a musical genius, equally at home on organ or piano, 
drilling the chorus of an oratorio, or directing an opera. He was for 
many years organist of St. Peter's Church, in Barclay Street, where 
the finest Catholic music was elaborately rendered. He was long 
the Conductor of the old Sacred Harmonic Society, and never did 
they have a more thorough or painstaking drill-master, although 
many ladies disliked him for his rough rebukes, occasionally ending 
in profanity. He was a fine-looking man, with a full, black, silky 
beard, and noble presence. He was iron as a conductor, and as 
steady with his baton as the pendulum of aclock, Mr. Timm, many 
years President ofthe Philharmonic Society, which first endowed New 
Yorkers with a love for great orchestral works, did not make a good 
leader, but was always content to take a secondary place, and would 
beat the big drum, or clash the cymbals, or touch the triangle, as 
contentedly as if he were playing a concerto to full orchestral accom- 
paniment. But George Loder was a born musician. He went to 
Australia in 1856 with Mme. Anna Bishop, as operatic director, and 
died in England after his return. He left no original compositions, 
but his brother, Edward Loder,was a happy and voluminous composer. 

THEODORE EISFELDT. 
This gentleman, in addition to other great musical qualities, is re- 
markable as having been the first to introduce chamber music, or, at 
any rate, to put it on a permanent basis in New York. He came to 


this country about 1846, and at once took high rank as an orchestral 


leader and drill master. He was for several seasons Conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society, which, under his skillful leadership, made 
rapid strides. A thorough musician, a violinist and pianist of won- 
derful power, he organized a strong quartet, which gave New York 
the first real knowledge it had of Papa Haydn, and Beethoven, as 
they appeared in their less known but not less lovely strong harmo- 
nies. Mr. Eisfeldt wasa great admirer of Mendelssohn, and ‘‘Elijah"” 
and ‘‘St.Paul”’ were never better drilled or more admirably brought out 
than under his care. The unfortunate gentleman came toa sad end. 
Making a trip to the fatherland, the steamer he was in was wrecked, 
and poor Mr. Eisfeldt, after being in the water for many hours, was 
rescued, but in a very exhausted state. Repeating his visit a few 
years afterward, he was again shipwrecked, with fatal results. Mr. 
Eisfeldt was not only a performer of rare skill, but an excellent or- 
chestral composer, He was a warm friend of Henry C. Timm, and 
as the latter had two of Erard’s piqnos in his music room, many de- 
lightful seasons of music, wherein both these eminent artists partici- 
pated, are fondly remembered by many middle-aged New Yorkers. 
CHORAL SOCIETIES, 

Boston is the home of American choral societies, where the Han- 
del and Haydn Society was the first one organized in this country. 
It had for many years no rival till the New York Sacred Music So- 
ciety was formed. This organization continued with varying success 
for several years, and was finally succeeded by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which was probably, taking it all in all, the best choral society 
New York ever had, not so much in point of members, but in excel- 
lence. Finally, however, owing to the difficulties which beset all 
such organizations, it broke up, and its many fragments formed nuclei 
for the Mozart Seciety, the Mendelssohn Choral Union, and others, 
and these societies continued in a sort of chaotic state till of late years, 
when Dr. Damrosch organized his ‘ Oratorio Society,” and choral 
music received a new impetus. Under Dr. Damrosch’s direction, 
several new oratorios have been given, Kiel’s “ Christus "’ among the 
rest. The latter is rather cold and abstruse, and has none of the 
power which characterizes Mendelssohn's unfinished work of the 
same name. The immense jubilee effects of later years are familiar 
to our readers, but it is very doubtful whether the general effect pro- 
duced by these immense bodies of singers is equal to that of smaller, 
if well drilled, choruses. Four hundred singers are sufficient for the 
most massive of choruses, even those of “ Israel in Egypt.”’ 
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HERE AND THERE. 
The following letter from an old teacher, to one just entering the profession, is so 
apropos to the subjects discussed in ‘‘ Here and There,” that I give itin place of th- 
regular “‘ Talk.” G. F.R. 


ON GIVING MUSIC LESSONS. 

EAR SAM: It is three years since the divergence in our respec- 

tive lives commenced from that old desk, at which we cramped 

our legs, and knocked our heads for so long atime, and you have 
carried out tbe oft-repeated resolution to be a teacher of music. You 
are pleasantly settled, and ready to commence your labor, you tell 
me; and ask if | have any thoughts on the subject that I will com- 
municate to you. Gladly, for I believe you are ruled by good mo- 
tives, in the choice of this profession, and will never minister to the 
self-love and mere sensual gratification of pupils or parents, in the 
course you adopt with them. For this reasoa I do not feel called 
upon to go into the great matter of “ ruling affections ;"’ what they are 
and what they must inevitably result in, but will speak at once 
of the more external things connected with your work; and, first, 
let me ask why so few succeed really well in learning to play and 
sing? 

I know you will say, in repiy, and say truly, that some have little 
or no capacity for music, (it would be interesting if this were the 
proper place to ask, why this capacity, which belongs to man as 
much as thought and speech do, is, in some persons, so nearly ex- 
tinct,) that some have no suitable instrument, music, or books, that 
some are so taken up with other things—it may be studies or occupations 
and it may be follies, that they have no inclination to practice and study 
rightly, and harder than all the rest to get along with, that sometimes un- 
wise interference of parents or guardians forces you out of the course 
that you know is best for the pupil. 

Admitting all these things, I will ask you if there is not still 
another, viz: a lack on the part of teachers in adapting their les- 
sons to the capacities and attainments of theirscholars? The result, 
it seems to me, is about the same, whether you give a lesson to a 
pupil that he or she cannot fairly be expected to learn in rea- 
sonable time, nor indeed at all, excepting by an amount of painful 
drudgery, that would discourage all but the most enthusiastic and 
persevering—I say, it seems to me, that the result is about the 
saine, whether you give such lessons to your pupils, or whether 
you give right ones, and allow them to be left before they are 
learned ; indeed the latter leads directly to the former, the pupil 
not having mastered one difficulty, is sent on unprepared to meet 
the next, which, in turn, is left unfinished for the next, and so on to 
partial or entire discouragement and failure. If we are asked, “‘Is not 
a lesson learned when the scholar can play or sing it once through 
in tune and in time without stungbling?"”’ We should answer no; it is 
only begun. It is not learned until it can be correctly performed 
with all its proper expression to anybody, at any time, and under all 
circumstances, on that day or the day after, or the week after, or the 
month after, and the lesson that an average scholar cannot learn 
thus perfectly in the time allotted for practice, is not a right lesson. 

If we are asked, ‘‘ How should the scholar play or sing the lesson 
to consider it learned?’ We should answer, many successive times 
without a mistake, and, after that, be reviewed daily for some weeks. 
It seems to me a good plan for the teacher to spend a good deal of his 
hour with the scholar on the new desson, especially at the beginning 
of the course. Help the scholar to overcome the most of the diff- 
culties, and perhaps half learn the lesson while you are with him, 
and he will work with courage and pleasure, and the playing of the 
lesson will occupy but a little time when you come again. This pick- 
ing out a new lesson by the scholar alone is discouraging work, es- 
pecially at first. 

Above all have a right understanding of the office or use of a 
teacher. It is in reality the highest in the world. It may not be so 
considered, but that does not alter the fact—it is so. Music may not 
be the most important thing to be taught, but you occupy a place in 
the great fraternity on whose instrumentality the progress and im- 
provement of the world, in a great measure, depend. It is, there- 
fore, due to your profession that you should honor it in every proper 
way, that your interior eharacter and outward appearance should be 
right, that your intercourse with your pupils should be characterized 
by such sincerity, courtesy, and gentleness, and such a hearty desire 
for their welfare, that you will secure their respect and esteem, not 
only for yourself, but for your calling. 

Unfortunate is he who, under any circumstances, allows himself to 
say an unkind or even a_petulant or impatient word, or do any 
ungentle or discourteous act to any committed to his charge, for he 
must suffer, not less in his own estimation than in that of others, 
and lose proportionately in self-respect and usefulness. Hoping these 
ideas may be of use to you, I am as ever, your friend, 

Joun Prosy. 














CHAS. M. FILLMORE. 


mind on all subjects. There are a great many questions which | 

will never be finally and unequivocally settled to the perfect sat- | 
isfaction of all men. One of these questions is, ‘‘ What is classical 
music?"’ Another—one with a practical bearing—is, ‘‘Shall all 
music that can not be called classical be condemned as worthless | 
and unfit to be used?’’ There are always extremists on both sides | 
of every question, who, by trying to prove too much, fail to prove | 
anything. The classicist says that nothing but that which is classic, | 
and has survived the test of years of trial, is worthy of attention and | 
consideration. But there are compositions being produced every day | 
that obtain consideration and are pronounced good, hence the facts 
in the case are against the classicist. On the other hand, the anti- 
classicist says that there is no sense in classic music. It is uninter- 
esting and meaningless to him, hence, he says it is of no account, and 
insists on banishing it to the ages of the past, whence it came, and 
where he believes it belongs, and asks for music that has snap and 
jingle to it. 

It is a glorious thing that a large majority of the world is not in 
either of these extreme classes. The class that would banish every- 
thing that is notfashioned in the mould of Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
or Beethoven, is very small indeed. And, on the other hand, it is 
something for which to be devoutly thankful, that the class is still 
smaller that is so ignorant and foolish as to say that the music of 
these masters, which has enjoyed the favor of so many years, is 
meaningless and worthless. Yes, it is a cause of rejoicing that most 
people occupy the golden mean between these extremes, and enjoy 
the noble¢works of the illustrious masters of the past, and are equally 
anxious to seize upon and give a hearty reception to whatever the 
worthy brethren of their own generation may produce. 

A great many folks deceive themselves, and try to deceive others 
into believing, that they dote on the classical and high art composi- 
tions. It is this class that fills the large Music Halls or Opera Houses 
when some celebrated Jrima donna from across the ocean (with her 
name ending in -ello, or -inno, or -etta) is advertised to take the 
leading rode. Other soloists may do well, some of the choruses may 
be magnificent, and be rendered in grand style, but these people 
came to hear the frima donna, and they allow these worthy matters 
to pass without any show of appreciation, and reserve their ardor and 
applause for the one whom they had come to greet. The anticipated 
solo comes around in its turn, the soloist appears and sings her part. 
The applause is terrific and unbounded. It may bethat the expected 
prima donna imagined herself sick or hoarse just before the time 
came for her to appear, and at the last moment a substitute took her 
place, yet, if the audience was not informed of the change, it would 
go wild over her, in blissful ignorance of their self-deception. 

But suppose the real frima donna did appear. Suppose, further- 
more, that she was a lady of true refinement, sympathetic heart, fine cul- 
ture, andconscientious principles, as many a prima donna doubtless is. 
Suppose, also, that she did render her part in magnificent style, and, 
in response to the hearty applause bestowed upon her, she again 
comes upon the stage, and, as an encore, sings with great feeling and 
expression some such well-known selection (as a celebrated prima 
donna has been known to make) as “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” “The 
Old Folks at Home,”’ or something equally simple and familiar. The 
applause that follows such a rendition is always more hearty and 
sincere than is ever drawn out by even the most wonderful and in- 
tricate solos that can be rendered. The very hearts of the auditors 
are touched, and their best feelings are aroused, and they are bound 
to act as if they were in earnest and meant what they expressed. 

It may be impossible for the anti-classicist to obliterate from the 
world the music that has met the favor of many years, but it is equally 
impossible for the classicist to prevent the production and favorable 
reception of the music that he pooh-poohs as silly because it is sim- 
ple. There is a place and a use for everything. The fact of the 
matter is, that the simple Sunday-school, or ‘‘Gospel Hymn” style 
of music outstrips and is used far more than the classical style of 
music. Where one sonata is foundin use, you will find 1,000 Gospel 
Hymns, and where one oratorio is sung, there are 10,000 Sunday- 
school songs. 


These are the stubborn facts, and while they do not prove that 
Sunday-school songs and music of the ‘‘Gospel Hymns”’ variety are 
classical, they do prove that such music is very useful and accepta- 
ble, and will be used to good advantage by thousands of people all 
over the world, no matter how much they may be sneered at, and be 


fr there were only two men in the world, they would not be of one | 
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be-littled by a select and small coterie of hypercritical classicists. 





CULTIVATED, 


(Suggested by an editorial in a late Visiror.) 





Yes, Sally’s got home from the college. 
She’s been cultivated, they say. 
That is they have stuffed her with knowledge, 
A sort of a job that don’t pay, 
I’ll tell you, old woman, I'd rather 
She couldn’t read, cipher, or write 
Than treat her old gray headed father 
The way that she done it to-night. 
II. 


I don’t mind her wearin’ them glasses, 
Of course she must be in the style 
And, as they are worn by the masses 
She might keep them on all the while. 
The way that she drawls when she’s talking 
To me seems most awfully queer. 
Her bob-up-and-down style of walking 
Aint graceful like yours is, my dear. 
Ill. 
I don’t like her reading them novels 
That tells of the crime and the sin 
That’s found in the dens and the hovels. 
I’d rather she wouldn’t begin; 
Such things are not up to my notion 
Of what a young lady should see; 
I’d sink the whole lot in the ocean 
If they would just leave it to me. 
IV. 
She’s not like the sweet little creature 
That once used to cheer my old heart 
I’m sorry we didn’t just teach her 
Her duty, and leave out the art. 
What use is this schooling and bother 
If she’s to forget the command 
To ‘Honor thy father and mother 
That thy days may be long in the land.” 
¥e 
Well, as I was just about saying 
My spirit was gloomy all day 
And she was singing and playing 
I thought that might drive it away 
And so I dropped in for to listen 
And sat myself down in a chair, 
But the charm of the music was missin’ 
*Twas a classical college-bred air. 
VI. 
Now that sort of music might soften 
A fellow that’s smarter than me, 
But as I don’t bother her often 
I asked her to alter the key, 
And sing the old song that you taught her 
Before she went off to the school. 
I hardly believed ’twas my daughter 
That yelled out ‘* You simple old fool.” 


r 


I didn’t hear all of her scolding, 
My mind it went off ifi a daze. 
I dropped the old book I was holding, 
That’s filled with them old fashioned lays. 
I looked at my child and I wondered 
How much I'd be held to account 
For the terrible way I had blundered 
In raising this young Catamount. 
VIII. 
I thought of the sweet little baby, 
And then of the golden haired girl, 
And then I thought somehow that may be 
Along with the fuss and the whirl 
Of getting her home and a fixin’ 
Her up, at the school for to start, 
They sent us some other young vixen 
Instead of the child of my heart. 
IX. 
Ah! no, it was Sally that faced me, 
The sweet little Sally of old, 
Whose baby arms often embraced me, 
Whose form I used gladly to hold. 
And she has been well cultivated. 
The College has finished its part, 
Her mind with the best can be mated, 
But what have they done with her heart ? 
THomAS P. CULIAR. 
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Music Considered in its Intimate Relation to Speech. 


> HE daring assertion has been advanced by some ingenious spec- 
¢ Q ulator in such matters, that music will be the language of Heaven, 


son why it should not beso. 
speech, as a channel for conveying the subtle emotions of the soul, | 
am convinced. Can we doubt but that the strangely compounded 
character of Beethoven, with its depths of stormy passion, its out- 
bursts of despair, and the wealth of unguessed tenderness, derived 
an infinite solace from music, which would have been denied him 
had he been forced to resort to the more limited capabilities of speech? 
Or that Chopin's finely-wrought nature, with its sensitive, flower-like 
organization, would, but for the resources afforded by the most di- 
vinely beautiful of arts, have shrunk within itself like the tender 
eaves of the mimosa plant ? 

Music is the most delicately plastic of moulds, the most faithful and 
retentive of magic mirrors, but the moulding materials will acknowl- 
edge no meaner touch than a Phydias or a Pygmalion, and the glass 
will not give forth its reflections save at the quickening breath of the 
Priesthood who serve in the innermost shrine of the Temple of Art. 
It stands on a higher plane than speech, andis therefore independent 
of its aid. Yet it lends itself with royal condescension to the assist- 
ance of the latter, and in the hands of the truly initiated, such a per- 
fect blending of thetwo can be effected as to take away all feeling of 
quality in the matter. We illustrate this fact unconsciously to our- 
selves by the raptattention we bestow upon an oratorio, or, still better, 
an opera, the swiftness with which we are able to detect any incon- 
gruity between words and music, and the readiness with which we 
acknowledge the intimate relation of melody to speech whenever the 
proper blending of the two has been intelligently understood and 
exmeplified by the composer. 

The moment, however, that a composer loses sight of the eternal 
fitness of things, and allows the music of his creations to degenerate 
into a mere exhibition of mechanical ingenuity,—utterly distinct in 
nature from, and at variance with, the subject it is supposed to illus- 
trate,—this sense of perfect harmony vanishes. We listen with at- 
tention to the mimic sorrows of a stage heroine, but we fail to dis- 
cover that they derive any additional poignancy from the fact that 
they are conveyed through the medium of a series of faultless runs, 
and well sustained chromatic passages. We lend a respectful ear to 
the remorseful utterances of a repentent Queen, but our feelings are 
not sensibly harrowed because the royal speech is clothed in a ves- 
ture of symmetrical but soulless ‘‘ fortture."’ We listen to the glit- 
tering cascades of vocal gems with a certain degree of pleasure ; they 
even arouse in us enthusiasm when showered from the rosy lips of a 
Patti or a Sembrich, but does their cold brilliancy break up the hidden 
well-springs of our nature, or unseal the emotions of which they are 
supposed to be the portrayers? Should we not sympathize as readily, 
perhaps even sooner, with the remorse of a Semiramis, or the love 
pangs of a Guil/ietta, were these not weighed by the unsuitable, and 
incongruous music assigned to them by the writers of the exaggerated, 
florid schools? The great Sphinx of the Desert attired in Worth's 
latest creation, or Pallas Athene, her grand white brows surmounted 
by atawdry Parisian bonnet, would not form a more incongruous 
combination than that frequently presented on the stage in the shape 
of the vocal Drama. 

Admitting, then, the uselessness of this style of music as a descrip- 
tive or illustrative element, it remains only for us to ascertain what 
purpose it accomplishes, Considered independently, can it be con- 
scientiously affirmed that the pleasure we derive from it is either deep 
or lasting? , Does it lift us into a purer or more elevated atmosphere? 
Does it even penetrate below the surface of our nature? No, emphat- 
ically no! Its plummet line, like that of Ezekiel the Prophet, is too 
limited to fathom the deeps of the soul, its touch is too superficial to 
evoke a responsive chord from the heart's Eolian strings. Contrasted 
with music 1n the truest sense of the word, it resembles the unreal, 
and fantastic fires of the Aurora Borealis illuminating the dreary 
expanse of an Arctic landscape. It paints the heavens with a net- 
work of gorgeous coloring, it flushes into rosy warmth the bosom of 
the sleeping seas, and elicits a myriad of prismatic hues from the 
pinnacles and spires of the Ice King’s realm. The display is brilliant, 
and beautiful in the extreme, but it is evanescent, and, swiftly passing 
away, leaves the landscape as if it had never been. Genuine art, on 
the other hand, is, in its effects, like the genial influence of spring 
sunshine on an ice-bound world. Like the Aurora Borealis, it, too, 
passes away; but with what different results? It has lifted the crystal 
bar which stemmed the progress of the mountain torrents; it has 
broken the icy fetters of brook and rivulet, and unsealed their liquid 
sweetness; it has cried to the slumbering flowers, ‘‘ Awake!" and 
has stirred into action the congealed life in the veins of the forest 
trees. On the one hand, surface brilliancy ; 
ifying warmth. 


and startling asthe theory may appear at first sight, we see no rea- | 
That it is infinitely superior to articulate | 





Let me illustrate this further by a quaint piece or lore, culled from 
fairy sources, an apparent digression for which the demoralizing in- 
fluences of the season must be held responsible. 

Away in the dim past, that convenient epoch which baffles the 
search of antiquarians, and whose uncertainty leaves the historian's 
soaring spirit unfettered by such vulgar considerations as time and 
space—in that dim, mysterious past when the earth, and the children 
thereof, were young; when the blue waters of Nellas mirrored in 
their placid depths the snowy outlines of temple and shrine, when 
the crystal spray of spring and fountain was vocal with the silvery 
laughter of their divine denizens, and the rustle of the forest aisles 
was but the whisper of Dryads and Hamadryads, Satyrs and Fawns; 
when the sunflower held in its golden chalice the imprisoned essences 
of the hapless Clytie, following in its radiant course the chariot of her 
divine lover; and the dark glossy foliage of the laurel was instinct 
with the sighs of the daughter of Peleus,—the earth harbored, in its 
caverns and inmost places, amighty race, yclept Titans. They were 
princes, in power and nature unchallenged in their supremacy over 
the earth, and scarce rendering the allegiance they owed to their 
Olympian sire. Vast laboratories had they, and mighty crucibles, 
wherein they fashioned the lustrious jewels which blazed in the halls 
of the gods. By some subtle process, the secret of which has since 
been lost, they caught the wandering sunbeams and imprisoned them 
in the golden chalice of the Zofaz; they gathered up the shining 
arrows as they fell thick and fast from the quiver of the divine hun- 
tress speeding in her silver chariot through the fields of ether, and 
froze it into the milky whiteness of the Hear/,; they stole the glowing 
heart from the live coal, and framed it into the Rudy; they crystal- 
lized the heavenly blue of the firmament, and named it Sapphire ; 
and where the soft, translucent light filtered through the golden 
sands of the coral main, they transmitted it by the magic of touch 
into the delicate, fathomless green of the CArysoprase. * * * * 
But after awhile there arose one in the land to whose mighty sceptre 
all powers in earth and sky became subject: SOLOMON, THE WISE, 
and at his command the spirit alchemists sought out, fron? their 
treasure-stores, the choicest gems, and bore them to a cave deep 
within the innermost parts of the earth to the land that is called 
China. On trunks of solid Malachite and Onyx they hung leaves, 
and tendrils of Emerald, and twined them with clusters of translucent 
Pearl, rainbow-hued Diamonds, and glowing Rubies, simulating the 
generous fruits of the earth in precious substances. And beautiful 
beyond mortal description was this fair garden of the gods. 

But in course of time there came along in the train of a greedy, 
crabbed old magician, a boy—a genuine, prosaic, unromantic, tired, 
and hungry boy, who viewed the rich display with disapprobation, 
not to say disgust, and would gladly have exchanged the whole col- 
lection for the most wizened apple, the sourest plum, and the sorriest 
bunch of grapes that ever induced chronic dyspepsia. 

“Canst rede me the riddle aright,” dear readers of the MusICAL 
VISITOR ? ANTONIO KENNEDY-LAURIE DICKSON, 

Associate of the College of Organists, London, &c. 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


WL HILE confessing without reluctance that I was highly and 
VV artistically entertained by each one of the recent German 

performances of Opera, I said to myself, on leaving the hall, 
that the youthful and unsophisticated student of singing could not 
well have been subjected to a worse influence. Nearly every stand- 
ard precept of the singing master was violated, yet the interest was 
steadily maintained. Phrase after phrase went by, but tender or fierce, 
yielding or defiant, each artist avoided, as though by conspiracy, 
nearly all the strictly musical means in usual service. 

To begin with, the /egafo connection, the /ega/o flow of vocal sound, 
intermittent only for especial effects, was seldom maintained. Not 
only each word, but each syllable of each word, receives from the 
Teutonic lungs an independent shock ; the stream becomes a succes- 
sion of jets. The hero delivers the “I love,’’ as he would call 
through a speaking trumpet ‘Ha! ha!" or “What ho!” with 
ejaculatory abruptness upon the first syllable. His air may be lan- 
guishing, his gestures mild, yet he rarely unites the words or sylla- 
bles in supposed conformity to the sentiment or emotion. 

One who has heard Italians and Germans engaged in conversation 
will have noticed that the latter sing as the former talk. For the 
sunny race bounce over their words with far less delay of contact 
than their northern rivals. But the Italian instinctively changes his 
gait through tuneful measure, keeps steadily close to the ground of 
his melody, ricochetting, as im speech, not as a mannerism. but for 
some intended impression, which becomes a genuine effect just be- 
cause it is unusual. The German gossips with the prolonged and 
drawling inflection of our own unmusical language, and without the 


on the other hand, reviv- staccato brevity on even the short syllables to detach them from the 











long; yet does he in singing assail each opening phrase or minor 
clause with intermittent strokes of breath and voice, no matter 
whether he threatens or bewails, denounces or approves. 

For instance, Herr Schott, when he abruptly turns from apostro- 
phizing the Goddess Venus to lamenting his absence from the scenes 
he loves, should surely pour out his grief and longing in different 
mode: but his ‘‘ Doch ich aus diesen ros'gen Duften ? 

had no two syllables connected, no swell 
or portamento, no one of the many graces which might lend pathos 
and appeal. Not less marked was this in the ‘Swan song”’ in “‘Lohen- 
grin,” where the notes were briefly indicated but rarely filled out to 
their allotted measure. The strains sounded lugubrious but not 
pathetic, and the most impassioned gestures could not refine their 
crudity. 

By such clippings of time the intonation is likewise shorn of exact- 
ness. The redundant German consonants tend strongly to relax the 
whole throat, nor can it be suddenly reset to the vocal firmness re- 
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The recent performances have been interesting in spite of the 
voices, by virtue of the excellent orchestra, the promptness of the 
whole movement, the faithfulness of detail, and the novelty and ex 
ceeding beauty of the music itself; but in every department they 
have been surpassed by the Maplesontroupes. I can recall hearing, 
in my student days, Stigelli and Colson in ‘‘ The Jewess,”’ with a finer 
chorus than the really fine one we have just heard ; and the intensity 
of Stigelli’s tone and action disturbed the house to the highest enthu 
siasm. The lavish praise sent on from New York is proof of one 
fact which is not widely appreciated: the truly wonderful affection of 
the musical portion of the metropolis for the lamented Dr. Damrosch. 
He was fairly idolized, having aroused that personal love and devo 
tion which Thomas seems to have failed to secure. Actors and mu- 


| sicians were proud of a word from him. The irreverent press finally 
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respected him, and treated him tenderly. Moreover, the people 
were heartily glad to hear something new. And, as a whole, the 
performances were of a high order, for the foregoing restrictions 


quired for a high note, or even a musical quality. When John of | apply only to the quality of the voices and their manner of delivery. 


Leyden was yielding to the persistent Hussites and all were talking 
or singing together, the effect was almost comic, a phonetic blur 
upon which no musical figure could be traced. Indeed, the final 
note of each phrase, touched so briefly by all the male performers, 
was seldom free from a distracting suspicion of flatness. 

For the German manner of throat adjustment, the larynx forced 
low and Sthe tongue following it, does not allow the voice to be either 
true in tune or mellifluous in quality, if the pressure of breath falls 
below a certain very considerable degree of force. Below this stand- 
ard the tones sound husky or breathy, and the relaxed condition lets 
down the pitch, however true and critical the conception of the artist 
may be. Hence the advantage of the Wagnerian setting of the vocal 
phrase, extraordinarily high, and abounding in notes both long and 
loud. Not that solitary notes at discouraging altitudes are often met, 
but the whole plane lies cruelly high. ‘ Dir tone Lob"’ is first set 
in D flat, and is high enough, but with hardly a line of rest it is re- 
peated and extended in D natural. Still again, after Venus has in- 
dignantly protested against the failure of her royal charms, the same 
melody is raised to E flat, and now lies at the level of the counter 
tenor. This lofty plane compels the voice to be intense and dra- 
matic. Though in my pedagogic way I can sing “‘ Salve di mora,” 
and last to its finish, the second key of this beautitul melody of Wag- 
ner’s tugs at the palate with painful tension. The famous writer on 
voice, Bennati, who flourished in the heyday of Rubini, David, Sonn- 
tag and Tosi, asserts that their fatigue was located always in the palate, 
never in the throat; and partly upon this phenomenon based his 
curious theory of vocal registers. It was a mark of great vocal en- 
durance that Schott could sustain his part to the close of the long and 
trying fimade, in “‘ Tannhauser’’ and here and in “Lohengrin” his 
voice appeared at its best, while ‘Le Prophete’’ revealed at full 
length his many short-comings. 

Not pitch alone, but also quality, must suffer from the German 
mode. Not many delicious tones have saluted our expectant ears 
from ‘‘Lohengrin” to “Der Freischutz."’ This is the truth. Fraulein 
Schlach has a few tones charming for their freshness, Materna's higher 
D and E are pleasing, and Schott did almost thrill his hearers at times 
by the coerced intensity of his higher voice. But for a century and 
a half the most delicious aroma of sensation has been excited by the 
attar of perfect tones. Of Casparo Pacchiarotti was written that, in 
his fiftieth year, in spite of his long, hateful figure and intolerable 
features, the beauty of his tone was so great that, when he had only 
to hold out a single note, one never would have wished that it were 
possible for him to change it. At the Academy of Music, three sea- 
sons ago, I witnessed a memorable sight, a whole audience bursting 
out into involuntary applause in the very middle of a single note, so 
luscious in quality, so personal in its nature, so suggestive of power in 
reserve, that no one could bear to wait till even the phrase was ended. 
The note was the difficult middle G; the singer, Schalchi; the aria, 
the garden scene in Faust. 

This entrancing charm, a delicious quality of tone, will rank su- 
preme so long as our ears respond to musical address. Surely no 
thrilling tones have lately been heard from German throats. The 
German male voice suggests something large, and violently agitated; 
but we can always suspect a lack of depth and thickness. Good, 
square tones they are, many of them, and very serviceable to repre- 


| 
| 


| 





As I have spent so many years in ardent pursuit, and final capture, 
of the fugitive principles of vocal qualities, it may be that this attri- 
bute has been made unduly prominent, but of that the reader must 


be the judge. Joun Howarp, 
177 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O, 


- oo 


LONDON NOTES. 


As there seems to be some doubt upon the subject it may be ad 
visable to state that there will be no Handel festival in 1886. The 
festival will be held next June, with Mesdames Albani, Valleria, 
Patey, and Trebelli, Miss Anna Williams, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, 
Santley, King, Bridson, and Foli, as chief artists, and Mr. Manns as 


iconductor. The next festival will be held in 1888. 


Mr. Wilford Morgan, the tenor, is now coming out as a baritone 

The popular vocalist, Miss Marion McKenzie, is engaged to be 
married to Mr. Williams, a brother of Miss Anna Williams. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, who has acted for some months past as /ocum 
tenens for Mr. Bennett, has now accepted a permanent post on the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph. The pen of Mr. Bennett will still fre- 
quently be used upon musical subjects, but his services will now be 
largely needed for leaders and special work. 

Although the matter is not yet positively settled, it is not at all im- 
probable that we shall have a fresh visit from M. Rubenstein, this 
summer, for an orchestral concert and some recitals. Mdme. Schu- 
mann, on the other hand, will not be able to appear this year, owing 
to advancing age and ill-health. 

The circular issued by Messrs. Boosey & Co., March 7th, ran as 
follows : 

“Mr. Stanford's two operas, ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ and 

Savonarola,’ were put up for sale at Messrs. Puttuck and Simpson's 
auction rooms on Tuesday last. 

“A solitary offer of £5 was made for ‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ 
and not a single bid was made for ‘Savonarola,’ 

‘‘Both operas were then withdrawn from sale, as they cost the 
publishers, Messrs. Boosey & Co., £1,200 each this time last year. It 
is perfectly evident that these gentlemen over-estimated the com 
mercial value of the music of the future.” 

The sneer is unfair. In the first place, nobody supposes Dr. 
Stanford's works to be the music of the future. And in the second 
place, the head of Messrs. Boosey’s firm, who, it is believed, does 
not claim to be a musician, should not complain if his purchase of 
“a pig in a poke," did not prove commercially satisfactory. The 
moral which points the tale, is that it is advisable to see or hear 
music before buying itat so high a figure. 


a a 


The Autocrat On Voices. 


“I grieve to say it, but our people, I think, have not generally 


sent the notes of the score ; but are they not deficient in that Auman | ,oreeable voices. The marrowy organisms, with skins that shed 


quality, that 


rsonal character, that soulful softness closely allied | 
with power which interests us beyond description? Just imagine our | 


water like the backs of ducks, with smooth surfaces, neatly padded 


own Cary’s voice usurping one sentence in the ro/e of Brandt; or pic- | beneath, and velvet linings to their singing-pipes, are not so common 


ture Campanini, the master of expression, equalled, I believe, only 
by the cornetist Levy, stepping from the swan-wafted bark in glisten- 


his enrapturing tones, bound well together by pure Italian /ega/o, and 


| . . . 
|among us as that other pattern of humanity with angular outlines, 
| 


. 4 Rages : | plane surfaces, and integuments, hair like the fibrous covering of a 
ing raiment, and pouring into our ears, and down our chilly backs, | 


cocoa-nut in gloss and suppleness as well as color, and voices at once 


ornamented and enhanced in dramatic effect by the fortamento and | thin and strenuous, accidulous enough to produce effervescence with 


strascino of all artistic delivery ! 





| alkalis, and stridulous enough @ sing duets with the katy-dids.” 
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THE MusICAL VIsItoR ts published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance. 

Ba" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
VisiTor, to hold good for a limited time only. 

To each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume of vocal or 
instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 ser 





volume. Address the publishers, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Ir is said that King Ludwig sent for 


Wagner, and told him there were too many 


phrases in ‘* Tannhauser,”’ ‘*There are 
just as many as there ought to be,” said 


Wagner, turning on bis heel, 


WE are not surprised at the hearty general 
approval of the new Sunday School Singing 
name, ‘* Wondrous 
What will the publishers do for one 


book and its beautiful 
Love.”’ 


to match it when a new book is needed ? 


that of the 
Conductor, who when a new composition was 


Nor a bad idea was Parisian 
soundly hissed at its first performance, turned 
to the audience and said “I amnotat all sur- 
prised that you hissed that piece, for you do not 
understand it. Ishalltherefore repeat it at the 
next concert.” 


THE Editor of the Vistror desires to obtain 
the rest of this beautiful poem if there is any 


more of it. Can any of our readers furnish any 


information in regard to it or its author? 


Each night we seek a temporary death, 
And are unhappy if it fails to come; 
And morning dawns with life in every breath, 
And the tongue speaks that for awhile was dumb, 
And when a longer death which none escape, 
Conquers our seventy years or less or more, 
Is it not sleep that takes another shape? 
And shall we not awaken as before? 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 











JupGE DEVENs of the Massachusetts Supreme | 
Court, has given a decision which allows a wife | 
to include and retain her piano among the | 
‘*articles necessary for her personal use aquir- | 
ed by gift from her husband,” which articles | 
by a law of the State she can hold as her sepa- 
rate property, and which cannot be taken from 
her by his creditors. 





Wuat a lovable person must have been 
the mother of Felix Moscheles! To her Wal- 
ter Scott wrote verses; Beethoven sent dying 
messages; Malibran sang her sweetest songs; 
Mendelssohn came for rest ; while at a later 
day George Eliot and Jenny Lind and Tiet- 
jens, Henschel, Sarasate and a world of other 
celebrities loved to linger at her side. 





WE expect to issue the next VisIToR from 
our elegant and commodious Editorial rooms 
in the new building of The John Church Co., 
74 West Fourth street. We hope also to give 
a full description of the new store; the rooms 
occupied by the various departments of the 
business, and such other items connected with 
the ‘flitting’? as may be of general interest. 





Wm. Bourne, a friend of the Ep1Tor’s, and 
one of the oldest Piano makers, died Feb. 26, 
at Boston. 
in 1813, began to manufacture pianos in Day- 
O., in 1837, afterwards in Cincinnati, 
from whence he removed to Boston, where he 


He was born in Sandwich, Mass., 


ton, . 
has spenta longand useful life. He was said to 
bethe only man inthe business who could 
make own 


a piano throughout with his 


hands. 


Por, whose writings have of late been kept 
very prominently before the public, in speak. 
ing of the Beautiful, has the following to say 
of music: 

‘*Tt is in music perhaps that the soul most 
nearly attains the great end for which, when 
inspired by the Poetic Sentiment, it struggles 
—the creation of Supernal Beauty. It may be 
indeed that this sublime end is now and then 
attained in fact. We are often made to feel, 
with a shivering delight, that from an earthly 
harp are striken notes which cannof¢ have been 


unfamiliar to the angels.” 


Ir is said of the late Pres. Finney of Ober- 
lin, that he was greatly troubled because he 
could not get his choir to sing the opening 
anthem so that the congregation could under 
At last one Sun- 
day morning aftera particularly indistinct per- 


stand and follow the words, 


formance he astonished choir and people by 
commencing his opening petition as follows: 
‘*O Lord, we have sung an anthem to thy 
praise. Thou knowest the words but we do 
We do pray thee that these who thus 
lead us may so speak that we may know what 
they say, and be able to join with them in thy 


not. 


praise.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this heart- 
felt prayer of the good President was an- 
swered. 





SoME of the Methodist Conferences have 
passed resolutions not to use the ‘* Moody and 
Sankey” book, Upon investigation, we learn 
that the merits of the above hymnal is not at 
all called in question, but the reason of the 
above action is found in the fact that the 
**Concerns” propose to make one of their own. 
Do they expect to force the people to buy it 
whether they want it or not? This boycotting 
spirit has already been repudiated by Method- 
ists of our acquaintance. 





Barnacles, 


Those musical philosophers among us who 
have attempted to reduce musical definitions 
and statements to scientific exactness, have 
doubtless ere this become convinced of the fact 
that they have undertakena very thankless task. 
The musicians themselves do not seem to 
appreciate the efforts made to clear away the 
rubbish and hindrances that obstruct intelli- 
gent progress. What is wanted is not so 
much a different notation as a better way of 
‘* putting things,” 
nition is just what the ones who should be the 
most manifest the most indiffer- 


and this exactness of defi- 


interested 
ence about. 

Indifference perpetuates the want of clear 
knowledge, The error or misstatement may 
be slight, but sothing that is wrong is unim- 
portant. The slightest deviation from a true 
focus in a telescope renders the whole heavens 
The smallest conceiv- 
able change of position of the observatory 
dome brings millions and millions of new stars 
The astronomer has to calculate 
with the utmost exactness, or all his plans go 
wrong. The lithographer in laying his sheet 
for a new color must observe with the greatness 
care the guide*marks placed upon the stone, 
else the color prints anywhere but in the right 
The druggist 
must observe the exact formula required for a 
certain prescription, or his medicine will kill 
He must not have two or 
three different names for the same thing, and 
poisons must not be labeled sweetmeets. A 
slight mistake on his part means death to some- 
body, and punishment to him. 

Error is just as deadly. A slight error is as 
far-reaching in its effects as a serious one. The 


obscure and indistinct. 


into view. 


place, and the picture is spoiled, 


instead of cure. 


latter acts more promptly, perhaps, and gives 
earlier warning of its destructive power, thus 
making it the more desirable of the two, by 
enabling us to move at once to oppose it. 

Music, perhaps more than any other science, 
suffers from an unfortunate nomenclature, the 
result of unscientific definitions of its principles 
We talk of the “natural” key 
as if one was any more natural than another! 
One of the musical signs applied to the staff 
goes by this same name, and its name does 
not at all indicate its office; neither does ‘‘ can- 
cel,” the name proposed as asubstitute. ‘‘Sub- 
stitute” by the way is better than either, and 
defines its office exactly. 

In our definitions we do not allow the spaces 
above and below the staff to be considered a 
part of it, our very unscientific description of 


and notation. 














it being ‘‘ Five lines and four spaces.’”’ But 
we continually use both degrees from the very 
first, thus giving the impression to a beginner 
that with us theory is quite another thing from 
practice as far as the staff is concerned, The 
principal tone of the key of D is represented by 
the space below the first line of the treble staff, 
and yet this degree is not recognized as a part 
of the staff, although inseparable from it / 

The definition of the effect of a sharp or flat 
has until of late been wholly erroneous, and 
even now teachers and book-makers cling with 
bull-dog tenacity to the absurdity that a sharp 
We 
talk of ‘*bars’”’ when we mean “ measures,” 


‘‘raises”’ a tone and a flat ‘‘depresses”’ it. 
which are quite different things. We speak 
of notes representing tones or pitches when 
lines and do that, notes indicating 
lengths only, &c., &c., &c. 

These are small matters. 


spaces 
Granted. So was 
the falling of an apple on Newton’s nose, but 
it led to the discovery of the law of gravitation. 
The swinging of a lamp is a little thing, but 
an observing, philosophical mind evolved the 
theory of the pendulum from it, and the fact 
that the earth moves. A tea-kettle boiled over 
one day while one who was mindful of little 
things was watching it, and the travel and 
business of the world was revolutionized by 
the discovery and application of steam. A 
man may go down to the Grand Union depot 
to take the cars for Boston or New York, and 
land in Chicago if he neglects to read the little 
signs hung on the train proclaiming its desti- 
nation. Or he may start right and soon find 
himself rolling down an embankment or at the 
bottom of the Mill Creek should the switch- 
man move his lever an inch too much or too 
little. 

Thanks, then, 
patient, persistent, painstaking thinkers of our 
craft who are in the effort to systematize the 
elementary principles of music, and to free the 


and God speed, to those 


art from the many absurdities which like 
barnacles on a ship retard its progress and 
destroy its beauty. 





A Teachable Spirit. 


We are not going to preach, dear reader, 
so do not put yourself in the attitude to repel 
a sermon in a music paper. 
we had a word to say to teachers who were 
afraid te confess ignorance on topics connected 
with their profession upon which they had not 
become fully informed. We said the disincli- 
nation to say, ‘‘I do not know,” and the ten- 


A short time ago 


dency to try to give the impression of possess- 
ing knowledge not yet acquired, were hin- 
drancesto real progress, and should be dis- 
couraged, 

These characteristics, however, are not pecu- 
liarly and solely the property of music teachers. 
They may be found in various stages of devel- 
opment in pupils of all grades, even in begin- 
ners. One of the greatest obstacles a teacher 
of music, or teacher of anything else, has to 
encounter, is the feeling in the student that he 


‘*knows it all, already.” We have known 





pupils to boast of knowing more than their | 


teacher after the first few lessons, forgetting 
that it isn’t always a question of knowledge, 
but of diligent and persistent training. 
Self-conceit is a hindrance to real progress 
in any study. A person may, however, be 
aware of possessing special qualifications for 
that 
studies are being prosecuted with unusual and 
that 
without 


music, art, or science, and know his 


is especially cred- 


afflicted 


flattering success 
itable himself, 
with an over-weening and offensive egotism. 


to being 
One may have a pardonable pride in his abil- 
ities and attainments, and yet feel that there 
is much tolearn, and be willing to be instructed. 
Such anone will get on. But he who has such 
an estimate of his powers as causes him to be 
indifferent to the instructions of his teacher, 
and considers practice unnecessary on account 
of his superior talents, has already placed a 
barrier in the way of advancement, and any 
progress that he makes will be in a backward 
direction. 

The greatest good comes to him who, what- 
ever his position or ability, holds himself in a 
receptive state with his mind open towards the 
truth, earnestly desiring it. An opposite atti- 
tude shuts out the light, and closes all the 
avenues of progress. 

Except as little children we cannot come 
into the kingdom of music, or of science, or of 
art, or of any other good kingdom. 


City Hotes. 


The May Festival Rehearsals continue with 
increasing interest each week, at the Chamber 
of Commerce Hall. 





Prof. Wendel Shiel, apart from his duties as 
teacher of music in the public schools, has a 
class of violin pupils of considerable promise. 
He resides on Walnut Hills. 


F. Giese, the cellist, and Leopold Lichten- 
berg, the violinist, both of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, have joined the Thomas 
Orchestra for the coming season. 


The reliability of Mr. Howard’s knowledge 
of yoice may be inferred from the fact that he 
spends, on the average, three hours daily in 
dissection of the throat and respiratory parts. 


The concert of the Apollo Club, in which 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Antigone”’ will be the attrac- 
tion as presented with a full orchestra, will 
be given Friday evening, April 17th, in the 
Odeon. 


Mr. J. Hayden Parry, son of Dr, Parry, the 
celebrated Welsh musician, is making a visit 
to friends in this city. He was given a compli- 


mentary concert March 26th, by Mr. J. Ed- 

wards, Mr. W. P. Evans and others. 
Professor Brockhoven has received a most 

tempting offer from Nashville, Tenn. He has 


gone to ‘view de lan’.” The citizens of 
Nashville are raising a guarantee fund of | 
$50,000 - $10,000 a year for five years, for the 


support of music in that city. 


The Apollo Club is steadily rehearsing for 
its concert to be given in the middle of April 
in the Odeon, when Mendelssohn’s ‘ Anti- 
gone”’ will be given with orchestra. This 
concert, it should be understood, is not alone 
for associate members, but for the public gen- 
erally. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR 





| 





The Cincinnati College of Music, Race 
Street, gave a most excellent program at its 
Pupils’ Recital of the 20th ult. This institu- 
tion is in a flourishing condition and deserves 
the patronage it is receiving. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra Fund Concert 
takes place just as the VIsITOR is going to 
press, and notice of the performance must be 
deferred, It ought to be a great success, and 
should result in placing a large sum to the 
credit of the organization. Mlle. Marie Van 
takes a prominent part in this concert. 


The German Opera was not the success it 
should have been. How much of the failure 
was due to the indifferent way in which the 
business manager, Mr. Freyer, performed his 
duties we will not attempt to say, but there 
was no occasion for such a dismal financial 
failure. Perhaps the choice of place was a 
mistake, it certainly was if the Grand Opera 
House showed up its best scenery and stage 
mountings. 


Wednesday evening, March 25th, the College 
of Music celebrated the bi-centennial of John 
Sebastian Bach with a specially prepared pro- 
gram in the Odeon, as follows: 

Organ— Prelude and Fugue, E minor 
Miss Jeanette Hall 

Concerto for two pianos (with accom- 
paniments of strings,) . - 
Miss A. M. Harris, Mr. A. W. Doerner 
Aria—‘‘Schlage doch” . Mrs. Helen Von Donhoff 
Violin—Chaconne. . _ . Mr. Henry Schradieck 

Remarks by Mr. John S. Vancleve 


Piano—Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, 
Mr. Otto Singer 
Violoncello—Sarabande and Bourree 
Signor Lino Mattioli 
Motett—“‘Jesu meine Freude” . 
Music Verien and College Choir 
Trio—Miss Lydia O'Neil, Miss Emma Smith, Mrs 
Helen Von Donhoff 
Mr. Otto Singer, Director 
We learn from the managers of Michael Ban- 
ner’s Concert Tours, that this talented young 
violinist willappear at the Odeon, April roth, 
assisted by Miss Fannie Bloomfield, pianiste, 
and other artists. Michael Banner was for a 
long time a pupil of Prof. Jacobsohn, and is 
well-known to the musicians of our city. 


Master Michael Ranner is the greatest young 
violinist America has ever produced, and is the 
only American that has ever received the first 
prize at the Paris Conservatory of Music, 
which is considered the most eminent distinc- 
tion among artists and critics—particularly is 
this the case when we consider that this award 
has been received at his age by only two great 
artists, Wieniawski and Sarasate. 


The last of the three entertainments at the 
Wesleyan College, given for the Memorial Hall 
benefit, took place on Friday evening, March 
6th, with the following program: 


1. Vocal Duet—*O, Lovely Peace.” Haendel 
Misses Maggie McCloreyand Lula Gunckel 
2. Duo—Sonata, Op, 58, D Major Mendelssohn 
Allegretto, Adagio, Allegro molto 
Messrs Magrath and Brand 
3. Vocal Solo—“ Aufenthalt,” ‘ 
Miss Lula Gunckel 
4. Trioin E Flat—(first movement 
Messrs Nast, Bloom, and Brand 


Schubert 


Beethoven 


a. Gondoliera Liszt 
5. Pianoforte Solos.. . <b. Rhapsodie Hon- 
( groise, No. 1: Liszt 
Mr. Geo. Magrath 
6. Vocal Solo—Theme and Variations. . . Prock 
Miss Maggie McClorey 
fa. Slow movement from Trio in 
| C. Minor, . , . Mendelssohn 
7.1 0. Menuetto, . Rhinberger 
ec. Serenade, . Aes Kirchner 
d, Gypsy Dance,. . Brahms 


Messrs Magrath, Bloom, Froelic h and Brand 
Miss Frances Moses, Accompanist 


Mr. Michael Brand is completing arrange- 
ments for his benefit concert in accordance 
with a request signed by Mrs. Maria Long- 
worth Nichols, F. Forchheimer, Peter Rudolph 
Neff, A. Howard Hinkle, Lucien Wulsin, 
Julius L. Bantlin, Fenton Lawson, The John 
Church Co., Rudolph Wurlitzer, A. C., 
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Strobel, T. F. Hallam, A. Nembach, Ed. 
Goepper, Geo. Schneider, A. Mees, B. W. 
Foley, H. C. Ezekiel, C. G. Wallace, D. Wach- 
man, Geo. Fries, Harry Levy. 

Mr. Brand desires to return his thanks to the 
ladies and gentlemen here mentioned, and sug- 
gests April 16th as the most appropriate time, 
and the Odeon as the place for the event, His 
program has not been made known as yet, 
but, it is thought, Beethoven’s Fifth and Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphonies may constitute a 
portion thereof. 





Death of a Cincinnati Singer. 


Mrs. Adah Wilson Burhans, better known 
to the musical community as Miss Adah Wilson, 
died on Thursday, of typhoid fever, at her late 
residence, 86 Clark Street. She was well 
known as a singer, and acquired a local reputa- 
tion. One of her first teachers was Mr. Charles 
Coleman. She was for several years the first 
soprano of the quartet at Christ Episcopal 
Church. Her face and voice were familiar to 
many concert-goers. She had a very well cul- 
tivated and high soprano,and was one of the 
soloists of the May Festival in 1882. She was 
of an amiable disposition, and won for herself 
a great many friends. She was married to Dr. 
Burhans not much more than a year ago. 





> 


Concerts and Conventions. 


Mr. N. Coe Stewart is proposing to hold a 
summer Normal at Newark, O., (probably) the 
coming vacation, He will be assisted by Mr. 
Glover, of Akron, O., Mr. Hammerstein, of 
St. Louis, and others, 


A Musical Festival on a large scale is in pre- 
paration at Cleveland. Mr. N. Coe Stewart 
has been appointed director, which is a guar- 
antee of the successof the musical part of it. 
We are promised particulars soon, 


Che Philharmonic Society of Mansfield, O., 
W. H. Pontius, director, gave a concert March 
4th, assisted by the popular organist, Prof. S. 
M. White and others. Millard’s Mass in G, 
and a good selection of miscellaneous music, 
vocal and instrumental, made up the well re- 
ceived program, 

Just as the VISITOR was going to press last 
month, we received a program of the Grand 
Oratorio Concert at Ada, Ohio, given under 
the direction of Mr. Wm. Miles and J. J. 
Jelley. Rossini’s ‘4Stabat Mater’ was the 
principal work, Miss Dora Henninyes, of Cleve- 
land with the best local talent in 
choruses and solos. 


assisted, 


A Beethoven Lecture-recital was given at 
Canton, O., under the auspices of Wolfram’s 
School of Music. Local papers speak very 
highly of ,the entertainment. The program 
is worth placing on record: 

PROGRAM. 


1, Lecrure—Subject: 
** Beethoven, . . Karl Merz, of Wooster, O. 
» Beethoven's Overture Prometheus, 
Ed. Schraishuhn and John Lorenz 
8. Beethoven's ‘‘O That the Tear,” 
etc., (vocal solo), . . Nellie Goodman. 
4. Beethoven's Sonata Op. 53, (Wald- 
stein, aight) aerate aa . Jessie Douds. 
5. Beethoven's Adelaide (vocal solo), 
Claus Wolfsam. 
6. Beethoven's Adagio, from Sonata 
Op. 38, BO. & + + « 7 . Clara Walters. 
7 Beethoven's Romance, Op. 50, 
(violin,). . ........ . Charles Klein. 
Beethoven's Second Symphony, 
Adagio, Allegro,. . y 
Jessie Douds and John R. Hyman. 
Beethoven's Serenade, (Violin, 
Viola, Cello),. . . . 
L. Vitak, J. A. Meyer, Jr., Chas. Klein. 
Hadyn’s Second Symphony, 
Allegretto 


ed movement, 
Grand Army Band. 











Tuesday night, March 14th, the New York 
Choral Union gave its fourth concert under the 
direction of Sig. La Villa. His pupils and 
Sig. Calvano assisted, and made the entertain- 
ment a pleasant one with brilliantresults, Miss 
Cape sangthe “Skylark” beautifully, with a 
clear and high soprano voice. Miss Curtis, since 
her last appearance in public, has improved 
wonderfully, and in the “Favorita” soloshe won 
a well-deserved encore, The new quartet, 
‘Under the Starlit Leaves,” by Signor La 
Villa, was sung with much finish. The voices 
alternate the leading melody with increasing 
climax ; ithad to be repeated. Miss Robinson, 
Signor Calvano, and Mr. Cooper did well. 
The audience was large, and Signo La Villa 
received congratulations on his correct method, 
and the succssful training of his pupils. 


The 2oth semi-monthly Pupils’ Recital of the 
Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Va., was 
given Friday evening, March 20, 1885, with 
the following program: 


t. Dornroschen,. . 2 hh Bender 
Miss Marie Mills. 
Song—Non e’ver— 
Miss Belle Buford. 
3. Schweitzerisches Volkslied Pacher. 


Miss Katie Stribling. 
Jeethoven. ..... . Miss 
Miss Allene Johnson. 

Se WON Fa 0 ke od 
Miss Fannie Robinson. 

6. Reading—Their Story Runneth Thus— 

Miss Sara Rock. Father Ryan 


F. Brewer 


~ 


. Essay 


. Ketterer 


7. Song—The Lover and the Bird . Guglielra 
Miss May Dame. 
S. Tyretel—Liee.. .. ese: ‘ Kohler 
Miss Polly Shelding. 
». Recitation—The Painter of Seville. 
Miss Fannie Perry. 
10, Fantasia—Oberon s+ ope » 0 + « Leybach 
Miss Gussie Hildenbrand. 
11. Song—Serenade Valse Espagnole. 
Miss Blanche Baker. 
12. Barcarolle . Hofman 


Mr. F.R. Webb..— 





May Festival Concerts. 


The Directors have issued the followig cir- 
cular: 

The winter’s success of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the evidently increased interest 
in music, induces the Festival Association to 
believe that a series of concerts given by the 
best talent the country can afford would be 
appreciated, 

If a sufficient support can be assured, an 
engagement will be made with Theodore 
Thomas and his new orchestra, augmented by 
the strings from the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and the following distinguished soloists: 
Madame Furch-Madi and Miss Emma Juch, 
sopranos; Miss Hattie J. Clapper, contralto; 
Mr. William J. Winch, tenor, and Mr. Max 
Heinrich, bass. With the addition of the full 
festival chorus of six hundred members, a 
combination can be made which no other city 
in the country can equal. 

It is proposed to give two evening concerts 
and a matinee, combining the best orchestral 
music with the finest choral effects and choice 
selections for the soloists. 

It is proposed to have one matinee modeled 
after the young people’s concerts, which have 
proved so popular in New York City the past 
year, together with a chorus for women’s voices. 

The Festival Association having, however, 
as their especial aim the support of the chorus 
and biennial Festivals, will only give these 
concerts provided a reasonable assurance is given 
of covering the expense, and as a test of this, 
subscriptions for season tickets are now asked 
for from the public. The price for season 
tickets will be put at the low figure of $4, the 
price for the best reserved seats for single con- 
certs being $2, with seats at $1.50 and $1, 
according to location. 

The dates of the concerts will be theevenings 
of the 13th and 14th of May, with a matinee 
on the 14th. 

As it is necessary to complete the arrange- 
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ments within a few days, you are respectfully 
requested to indicate promptly, on the inclosed 
postal card, the number of season tickets you 
will subscribe for if the association is successful 
in obtaining enough subscriptions by Monday, 
March 30th. Due notice will be given of the 
time and place for obtaining reserved seats, 
Subscribers will be given the preference in the 
choice of seats. 

Subscriptions may be left with theJohn Charch 
Co., Robert Clarke & Co., Newhall & Co, 
or sent direct to any of the Board of Directors 
Very Respectfully, W. N. Hobart, President 
H. Wilson Brown, Vice-President; Albert G. 
Clark, Treasurer; Lucien Wulsin, Secretary ; 
W. W. Taylor, Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., Ed- 
ward Rawson, Edward Goepper, A. Howard 
Hinkle. 





The Chicago Onera Festival. 


At the Chicago Opera Festival, commencing 
April 6, Col. Mapleson’s company will join 
forces with a home chorus, and present four- 
teen performances of Italian Opera. The Ex- 
position building is being altered into a vast 
opera-hall, to accommodate some 6,0c0 per- 
sons, and the Festival Association promises 
splendid performances at popular prices ($1.00, 
$2.00, and $2.50). This company has the 
advantage of having among its solo singers the 
greatest prima donna of her time, Mme. Adelina 
Patti. It is announced that she will sing six 
timvs—most likely in ‘* Semiramide,” ‘ Tra- 
viata,” ‘* Martha,”’ ** Lohengrin,” and ‘‘Aida,” 
Mme. Patti promised Wagner that she would 
appear in some of his operas before the close 
of her career as a public singer; and it is un- 
derstood that she makes her first appearance in 
‘*Lohengrin ” at this festival. Miss Nevada 
will make her debut in opera in Chicago during 
these performances. The criticisms that have 
been made upon this singer’s efforts in other 
cities all agree in stating that she possesses a 
pure and beautiful soprano voice, which has 
been cultivated to a great degree. Mme. 
Fursch-Madi, the dramatic prima donna, is one 
of the most reliable artists of the company, and 
much may be expected from her during the 
festivale Mme. Scalchi is so great a favorite 
in the city that her appearance will be an occa- 
sion of pleasure to all lovers of the Italian 
school of singing. Signori Gianninni and De 
Anna, the new tenor and baritone, have been 
universally commended for their splendid sing- 
ing wherever they have sung during the sea- 
son; and their appearance at this festival will 
be one of its strongest features, The repertvire 
includes ‘* Lohengrin,” Wagner; ‘‘Huguenots”’ 
and ‘* L’Africaine,”’ Wile, semi * Faust” and 
** Mirello,” Gounod; ‘*Der  Freischutz,’’ 
Weber; ‘Martha,’ Flotow: “Aida,” *I] 
Trovatore,” and ‘‘ Traviato,” Verdi; ‘* Semi- 
ramide,”’ Rossini; and ‘I Puritani,” Bellini. 
The Chicago chorus of 300 voices, under Mr. 
Pratt’s direction, are learning the leading 
choruses of these operas, and will appear with 

Col. Mapleson’s singers. 


- 


Carreno and Damrosch. 








Mme. Carreno relates the following incident 
with evident satisfaction, and is never tired of 
repeating it. Dr. Damrosch’s death recalls it. 

Last spring when upon the western tour 
with Dr. Damrosch they often spoke of this, 
that and the other, for Mme. Carreno is not 
only a gracious woman, but also a most charm- 
ing conversationalist. Upon woman’s com- 
posing the great doctor was clear. He said: 
‘* There have been women who were fine writ- 
ers, poets, painters. and sculptors. But com- 
posers, not one; and why, if women have the 
genius you say?” ‘* Because,’’ answered the 
artist, **the woman falls in love with a man 
and marries him, and the man sits down upon 
her. Where there are two children, a boy and 












a girl, and both begin to compose, everybody 
encourages the boy, but everybody discourages 
the girl. She is told to keep to fancy work 
suitable to her sex.’’ After awhile it happened 
that they came to Denver, where Dr, Damrosch 
has a son who is a music dealer. So they went 
down there to try pianos, Here Carreno seized 
her opportunity. Under the pretense of offer- 
ing Damrosch a South American composit‘on, 
she played a hymn which she said had been 
written by a native Venezuelan for the Bolivar 
centennial the year before. The doctor was 
much pleased, ‘* That is not South American,” 
he said; ‘“‘that might have been written by 
any of the best German composers of the pres- 
ent day. It is an inspiration ; who wrote it?” 
Looking him square in the eye Mme, Carreno 
said: ‘*I wrote it.’”” Then she told him how 
her countrymen had written to her to write a 
national hymn for the occasion, of which this 
was the result. Dr. Damrosch looked a little 
taken aback for a moment, then he said: 
‘* Well, I do not take back one word.”’ 


—  ——— 


Carl Rosa Company. 


Mr. Carl Rosa has now prepared the pros- 
pectus for the season of opera which, in part- 
nership with Mr. Augustus Harris, he will 
commence at Drury Lane on Monday, April 
6th, and terminate Saturday, May 30th. The 
list of sopranos and contraltos will include the 
names of Madame Marie Roze, Miss Julia Gay- 
lord, Madame*Georgina Burns, Mrs. Burgess, 
Misses Josephine Yorke, Vadini, Etherington, 
Marion Burton, Walsh, Melling, and Alice 
Sugden, and Madame Alwina Valleria. The 
tenors will be Messrs. Barton McGuckin, Maas, 
Packard, Lyall, Maurice de Solla, Wilson, 
Stevens, and B. Davies; baritones and basses, 
Messrs. Ludwig, Sauvage, Snazelle- Burgon, 
Hallen, Campbell, and Leslie Crotty; and 
conductors, Messrs. Randegger and Goossens. 

The Carl Rosa prospectus further states that 
the following novelties will be produced, viz.: 
Massenet’s opera, ‘‘ Manon,”’ English version, 
by Joseph Bennett; Manon, Madame Marie 
Roze, and Des Grieux, Mr, Maas. Also Mr. 
Goring Thomas’ new opera, ‘* Nadeschda”’ 
(composed expressly for the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany); Nadeschda, Madame Alwina Valleria, 
and tenor, Mr. McGuckin ; also Boito’s ‘‘Mefis- 
tofele,” in English; Margaret and Helen of Troy, 
Madame Marie Roze; Faust, Mr. McGuckin, 
and Mefistofele, Mr. Ludwig; also Millocker’s 
‘*Beggar Student’’; Laura, Madame Georgina 
Burns. Besides these, will be revived in the 
course of the season, Mr. A. C. McKenzie’s 
**Colomba;’’ Colomba, Madame Alwina Val- 
leria (her original character) ; Flotow’s ‘* Mar- 
tha;’’ Martha, Madame Alwina Valleria, and 
Lionello, Mr. Maas; Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia;” 
Lucy, Madame Georgina Burns; and (good 
news!) Mozart’s ‘*The Marriage of Figaro;”’ 
Susanna, Madame Valleria; the Countess‘ 
Madame Burns, and Cherubino, Miss Burton. 
A selection will also be made from the follow- 
ing operas: ‘*Carmen,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘ Trova- 
tore,” ‘* Favorita,” ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,’’ *‘ Fi- 
delio,” ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Esmeralda,” ‘* Mari- 
tana,” and ‘* Bohemian Girl.”’ 





Standard Pitch. 


The adoption of the ‘‘ French Diapason Nor- 
mal Pitch’? by the Queen of England, for use 
in her Private Band, will undoubtedly settle 
the vexed question of pitch in England, and 
will, no doubt, have its effect on America in due 
time, Of this move of the Queen, Mr. E, H. 
Turpin says in his paper, 7he Musical Stand- 
ard: 


‘* What was formerly spoken of as ‘ police- 
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pitch,’ for it is announced that Her Majesty | well performed, and they were likewise heard 
the Queen has sanctioned the adoption of the | in the ballet music from the later version of 
French ‘Diapason Normal’ for use in her | Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” the ‘‘ Anacreon” Over 
Private Band. The pitch adopted by any or- | ture, and M, Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Algérienne”’ Suite, 


chestra may not, in itself, be a matter of real rhe last is a feeble piece ol clay trap, desc rip 
importance; but the English are inveterate | tive of a voyage across the Atlantic, a Galli 
followers of fashion, especially when fashion is | ‘* Reverie du Soir,” and the march of a regi 
set by some illustrious person or prominent 
leader of society; so the fact of the adoption ieee a 
of the French pitch by the Queen’s Private |  - 

Band is, no nh pane + he most likely steps by | Music in Boston. 
which the most widely accepted continental a 
‘diapason’ may be brought into general use 
in England. 


ment of Zouaves. 





MARCH 18th. 
If you want fugues, canons, oratorios or any 
. 7 other kind of iced sacred music ome to 
‘There are advantages, both scientific and : re be 
‘cal. in ti , : f the F » pitch Boston. We have just celebrated the two 
Hee ee sent ieee erence Pcs | hundreth anniversary of Handel’s birth, and 
for, on the whole, its vibrational numbers favor ‘ . 
se . “ay? . e now we are going to do the same for Bach. 
ready calculation, it is neither too high nor too in Miilieeh iiieienen cxittn wilett, aud indies 
‘ . e do not cele é th an ollity, 
low, it represents the best European average Sie acecingat : J ’ 
stch of th tuen ¥ Rasen but by listening to contrapuntal works three 
pitch of the past 70 years, and, consequently, ei inia Genieen lone am 2 ~e he 
; . ° alee “ny: g- ere for example is the 
is not wanting in the direction of brilliancy and “ere nage ogg See we 
. . rive ) e ‘ ‘ 
sonority, though its use—distinguished from & 
the various high pitches prevailing in this coun- 
try—places voices and instruments in an un- 


program of the concert 
and Haydn Society to commemorate Handel’s 


birth : 


Part One 


strained musical atmosphere. There is hope Chorus. Immortal Lord of earth and skies Deborah 
that distinct efforts will now be made to sec ure Chorus Envy, eldest born of Hell Saul 
a prevailing pitch; for, what science cannot do Tener. i> eclipse, ~ 

j . ; 3 > — he; . Contralto eturn, O God o osts, . ad 
in England, fashion will often succeed in bring- | Giijrus To dust hisglory they would tread, { Sams 


Let the bright seraphim, 


ing to pass, Sopranc 
**It will probably be found that a very large | Chorus. Tyrants now no more shall dread, Hercules 

number of our organs are already tuned to the oe peed see h, on 

French standard pitch. The next step will be | Contralto. sommes. awake! a 

the adoption of the ‘Diapason Normal’ of | Soprano. Thyself forsake, pore 


1859 by the Philharmonic and leading orches- Bass. Leave me, loathsome light, Se 
7 . Chorus. The mighty power in whom we 
tras; then the general adoption of the long- trust, } athelist 
1 # alan 
talked-of advantage, a standard pitch, will s 


Contralto,. He bids the circling season ( 
soon be found a gain within measurable dis- shine, 


{ Deeper and deeper still, 


tance, and a year would probably find us en- | T&"°r.) Waft her, angels, to the skies, 
joying the comfort of having our music every- | Contralto. Ingentle murmurs, é Jephthat 
where resting on a common pitch, — ™ wo 

**The new pitch also needs to be kept in . Part Two 
view from the domestic point of sight. It is | Orchestra. Minuet Samson 
far too common a habit of our pianoforte man- | Ch a “| no _ mm ty al le visi Solomon 
ufacturers to tune their instruments at a pitch | Cheyas To iene pestesion got gl 


exceeding in sharpness and keenness any | Contralto. Place danger around me, ) 


known standard of the concert room; a pro- | Chorus Seo, Hom ap ane Eephrates Sies, Belshazzar 
- vhice » re 7 Soprano Ss if yon damas rose be sweet, Susanna 
Coss which may create a sort of fictitious, Bass. Racks, gibbets, sword and fire, 
showy, tinkling brilliancy, but which results in | Chorus. He saw the lovely youth, Theodora 
a good deal of discomfort to the singers of our poe Angels ever bright and fair, ) ae 

. _ewe —— enor Sound an alarm, comes, } udas 
household music. However, there is hope sant Trio Chorus. See the conquering hero | Maccabzxus 


that some of the evils of an overstrained and And the following artists participated: Miss Medora 
unfixed pitch will soon be among the errors of | Henson, soprano; Miss Sarah C. Fisher, soprano ; Miss 
the past. The advantages of having a standard Emily Winant, contralto; Mr.G. J Parker, tenor > Mr 
- : | Myron W Whitney, bass ; Mr. Carl Zerrahn, 
pitch are obvious enough, and common sense | conductor. 
and fashion are, in this matter, at last working It was, as you see, made up entirely of the 
upon harmonious lines.” works of Handel, and was extremely interes 
— ing for the first two hours, but after that I 
0 began to wish that either Handel or myself 
A Drum oncerto, had never been born. The chorus, however, 
; 1 Pl - did extremely well, when it is considered that 
» Str y avers > one ‘ . 
. At the Stro ing ayer re a acon, on | most of the works were given for the first time 
. se ne 7 , -ments | 
February 14th, were performe coe heavens in Amestien (Wllen Medora Benson mode a 
of Tauch 4 oe The hae SIX ettie- great success, creating genuine enthusiasm 
drums and orchestra. The drums were ar- after every number. For myself I shared in 
ranged on the floor, immediately to the right | «,. public opinion only so far as to acknow- 
> , shi "ere » Pp > , . eae 2 
of the royal bench, on which were the Princess ledge that she had a fresh, sweet voice which 
Frederica and other noble personages. Those , 1 ingallt 
: she used with the greatest care and intelli- 
who did not actually see as well as hear Mr, | .. ith : aoe of be ‘ But 
. . . gence, without a trace of nervousness. ut 
Gordon Cleather, could have had but little | oye is not yet broad enough in style for such 
. o . 5 . & . 
eewtye ae omy oe his task, the cage pt a number as ‘ Let the bright seraphim.” 
required or a feat where the assistance of the | while she sung this, I thought of Parepa- 
printed music would be impossible, and the the number, and 


agility necessary to cover six large drums with 














Rosa’s great interpretation of 
felt that her mantle had not yet fallen on any 


a single pair of drumsticks, The drums were body. The other singers need not he described 
— in F, B flat, G, -! E ~ and / octave. | in detail. Mr. Whitney was as great as ever, 
the ‘‘concerto,”” which has no claims to | pur Miss Winant seemed a trifle nervous, judg- 


. ing by the constant tremolo. Mr.G. J.Parker, 
polonaise were actually played. however, deserves especial commendation, for 
_ The Strolling Players, under the able direc- | )e was called to the work only on the morning 
tion of Mr. Norfolk Megone, form one of the | of the performance (owing to the sudden illness 
best amateur orchestras in the metropolis. of Mr. W.]. Winch) and yet sang with so much 
They number — hundred players, including | steadiness, that the apology made at the open 
five lady violinists, and one young lady who | jng of the concert for him was unnecessary. 
plays the contra-bass, and with about five ex- | ° —¢ 2 eras . 
ceptions all are amateurs, The Strolling Play- i Bova See 

ers revived Neils Gade’s Symphony in E, No. 
2, of which the slow movement was especially 


attention as music, only the slow march and 


Gave a very interesting concert on March 4th, 
at which the chief attraction was Rheinberger’s 





pitch’ in Paris, has,*in London, become ‘ royal- 
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new cantata, ‘‘Christoforus.’’ The libretto of 
this work was furnished by Mrs. Rheinberger, 
(zee Hofnaass) and tells a story about a giant 
who seeks to serve a worthy master, In search- 
ing for such a one he encounters a worldly 
monarch, Satan, a hermit, and finally the 
Saviour in the guise of a child, and of course 
this gives opportunity for many contrasts of 
musical style’ The overture is distinctly con- 
trapuntal, (next to Robert Franz, I think 
Rheinberger the greatest living contrapuntist) 
and contains a fugue which is quite thoroughly 
developed. In the opening number one imme- 
diately finds a /ettmotif which appertains to 
the Giant aforesaid. In the search for Satan, 
one finds some very modern orchestration, a Za 
Berlioz—piccolo, bass drum and other startling 
instruments. But it does not rise to the level 
of Berlioz in this school, nor was it to be ex- 
pected of soconservative a composer as Rhein- 
berger. The best touches of the work are the 
meeting of the Giant with the Child, and the 
passages picturing the delights of Love. The 
latter are very sweet and tranquil, and tastily 
accompanied, only asit is passion rather than 
affection which is to be portrayed, one cannot 
find the pastoral pipings quite in place, and 
longs for a more sensuous picture such as 
Wagner has given in the first act of ‘* Tann- 
hauser,’’ or the second of ‘ Parsifal.”” The 
performance was a most faithful one, but the 
chorus was rather tame in the Satanic passages, 
and did not make the devil nearly as black as 
he is painted. Master Eddie Warring,the boy 
who took the part of the infant Christ, made 
the greatest success, although the singing of 
Mr. Saxon (the Giant) and Mr. Adams (the 
Hermit) was excellent also. Mr. Adams was 
suddenly called to sustain his part through 
the illness of Mr. Snow. You see the season 
has been remarkable for substitutions, the 
artists falling sick with unwonted rapidity, 
and as a consequence the critics have been 
placed in awkward dilemmas. I mean those 
critics who can review a concert without 
attending it. One has even fallen by the way- 
side, and reviewed an entire concert which did 
not take place, (owing to the illness of a pian- 
ist) and the ease with which he went into 
minute details was marvellous. I shall not 
dream of entering into details about Chamber 
Concerts this month ; every musician in Boston 
seems to have given at least one. The New 
England Conservatory of Music alone gives 
about one each day. 

The Boston Symphony Concerts move 
towards their close. Three of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, the sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
have been successfully given since my last letter 
The ninth will not be given this season. Mr. 
Gericke has brought the orchestra so far for- 
ward that it now can give important new 
works with only three rehearsals, and give 
them well. ‘* This augurs well,” (as the man 
said when he “struck oil’’ with his drill) for 
a quantity of new works next season. If only 
now we could also have a few works by the 
native composers everybody would be satisfied, 
including PROTEUS. 





Music in Berlin. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1885, 

Eviror MUSICAL VIsITOR— Among the many 
fine concerts I have attended this season, there 
is one worthy of especial notice. It took place 
Monday evening, Feb, 16, in the ‘** Saale” of 
the ‘* Philharmonie,”’ and is one of a series of 
concerts under the auspices of the ‘ Berlin 
Philharmonic Society,” and management of 
Herman Wolf. These concerts are arranged 
in four sub-series, A, B, C, D, and are under 
the directorship of MHerrn. Prof. Joseph 


Joachim, Prof. Karl Klindworth, and Prof. 
The former gentlemen 


Dr. Franz. Mullner. 
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are residents of Berlin, and the latter one of 
Cologne, and in the Conservatory there. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra is composed of 
60 regular members, and is strengthened for 
these concerts sometimes to 110 musicians. 
The following program was carried out, and 
will probably be interesting to many readers of 
the VISITOR : 
. Symphonie (C major) 
. Scotch Fantasie 


W.A. Mozart. 
M. Bruch. 


uN 


6 Rees. . wi base wet Franz.Schubert 
Orchestra. 

4 Symphonic Prologue to Shakespeare’s “Othello,” 

Arnold Krug. 
Orchestra. 

Oi ORE. 550, 4.0. ae Ss Carl Reinecke. 

5: {f Rondo Capricioso. . . . C. Saint-Saens. 

Saraste. 

6. Two Character Pieces. ..... M. Moszkowski. 

Orchestra. 


I must say I never before heard such singing 
on the violin as was done by Saraste. He has 
justly earned the name of being the greatest 
violinist of the age, his technique being, as the 
Germans say, ‘‘ tadelos,’’ meaning without a 
flaw. The hardest passages seem but mere 
play to him; but it is not his correctness alone 
that has won him his reputation, but also his 
sweetness and strength of tone. 

Each one has a magnet so strong that even 
persons with no ear at all for music would be 
drawn to such a high degree of enthusiasm as 
would only be expected from the musical class. 
His rendition of Saint-Saens Rondo Capricioso 
won for him an applause which called him out 
six times, 

After hearing so many fine concerts, my 
pleasure is increased by reading of the number of 
orchestral concerts now being given in the larger 
cities, at home, which shows that America is 
anxious to rank with the first. Why shouldn’t 
it? In this way, and only this way, can music 
successfully progress in our thriving country, 
and, if continued, it will not be long before 
America’s music schools, and its concerts, will 
be looked upon as ¢Ae finest in the world. 

M, ADLER. 





New York City. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1885. 
The third of the Philharmonic Club’s con- 
certs, on Feb. 1oth, was one of the most en- 
joyable of the season. A quintet, by Jadas- 
sohn, was played for the first time, and a 
Beethoven quartet (No. 6) was on the program. 
Miss Adele Margulies gave a concert at 
Steinway Hall, Jan. 23d. She played two con- 
certs, ‘* Saint-Saens,” in G minor, and a new one 
by Schuetts, besides selections from Chopin, 
Joseffy, and Liszt. Mr. Thomas’ orchestra 
co-operated in making the evening a satisfac- 
tory one. 
The Standard Quartet Club gave, at its 
third concert, the Brahm’s quintet (in F minor) 
with the assistance of Edward Neupert at the 
piano. A Haydn and Beethoven quartet were 
also on the program. 
Madame Hopekirk has begun a series of 
pianoforte recitals at Steinway Hall. At the 
first, on Jan. 15th, she played Mozart’s C 
minor sonata, Heller’s transcription of Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Forelle,” and Liszt’s transcription of 
‘* Hark, hark, the lark.”” Madame Hopekirk 
proposes to spend one more season here before 
returning to Europe. 
The Trio Club gave a memorial concert to 
their late member, Mr. Richter, Chopin’s 
Funeral March opened the program, which was 
arranged with more than usual skill. Mr. 
Standige, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang songs by Schubert, Liszt, and Lasser. 
A new project is under way for providing 
good music at reasonable prices next season. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas proposes to give twenty- 
four matinees and evening concerts at the 














lighter symphonies and music of a more pop- 
ular character than is now given by the Sym- 
phony or Philharmonic. If this is carried out, 
New York will keep pace with Boston in its 
recent advances in musical culture. 

The third concert of the Oratorio Society 
falls on Feb. 19th, on which date Verdi’s ** Re- 
quiem,” composed in memory of the _— 
Manzoni, will be given, The soloists are Miss 
Anna Slach, Miss Marianne Brandt, Mr. Joseph 
Standige (all from the Metropolitan Opera 
House), and Mr. Charles Knorr, a tenor oes 
Chicago, 

Michael Banner, who stopped here from Cin- 
cinnati four years ago, on his way to Europe, 
has returned, and proposes to give a concert 
next week. He has considerable skill in vio- 
lin playing. 

The two Franko brothers, Nahan and Sam, 
gave an enjoyable concert Feb. 7th, in which 
their capacity for the violin was admirably dis- 
played. Mr, Sam Franko has taken Mr, Rich- 
ter’s place in the Trio Club, 

The New York Chorus Society was compelled 
to delay the performance of ‘‘The Rose of 
Sharon,” as the orchestra! scores did not arrive 
in time. Instead, Berlioz’s ‘‘Tristia’’ was 
given for the first time, and a miscellaneous 
program made up. A. M. K. 





Miscellaneous Notes. 


Wachtel, the famous tenor, has lost his voice 
and left the stage. 


Hundreds of German children are christened 
Elsa now in honor of Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ 
heroine. 


Mr, Sankey says the song of ‘‘ Ninety and 
Nine” was written by Miss Cleffany, of Mel- 
rose, Scotland. 


The municipality of Vienna declared Johann 
Strauss free from all local rates for the rest of 
his life on his fiftieth birthday. 


Mr. Gladstone has always sung ballads to 
his wife’s accompaniment, and is presently to 
read.a paper on music at a church congress in 
England. 





Musical bopper. 


If a gas man were to write poetry would his 
meter be correct ? 


A daughter of Mario and Grisi is in prison 
for debt, in Berlin. She has squandered a 
fortune of over $50,000. 


Why isa penny dropped in a missionary-box 
like John the Baptist? Because it is one cent 
to prepare the way of salvation. 


Why is the custom of scalping, as practiced 
by the noble red man, like the body of water 
south of Asia? Because it is the Indian 
notion. 


A young vocalist, failing to execute the trill 
of his part effectually, apologized to the audi- 
ence by saying that he trembled so he could 
not shake. 


A Stock Yards young lady, at a ball the 
other evening, referred to her gentleman 
escort as an Indian, “For,” said she, ‘the is 
always on my trail.” 


“ Wondrous Love”’ is pronounced to be one 
of the most appropriate names ever used for 
a Sunday-school singing book. The name and 
the book ‘‘take”’ at sight. 


A woman who went to a concert to hear a 
performer called Blind Tom ‘play by ear” 
says she was swindled, and wants the fraud ex- 
posed. She says that, instead of playing by 
ear, he played with his fingers, just like other 





Academy of Music, and perform at these, the 


performers, 














Carl Hoffman, the enterprising music dealer 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, has just composed 
two fine pieces of music, entitled ‘‘La 
Papillon,” and ‘* The Blizzard Galop.” They 
are of moderate difficulty, showy,and brilliant. 
The John Church Company, of Cincinnati, 
publish them. 


The remains of an English traveler had been 
exhumed for interment in the family vault, 
When the coffin was opened the spectators 
started back in affright. ‘*‘ Why, these appear 
to be the remains of alion!” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
a nephew of the deceased, witha sigh, “‘that’s 
the lion that ate him up; uncle’s inside of 
him.” 


Mr. J. F. Molloy, the author of ‘* Peg Wof- 
fington,”’ the ‘* Wooden Shoon,” and so many 
charming songs, is about thirty years old, but 
his black hair is already sprinkled with gray, 
although he has a fresh youthful color in his 
face. He lives in bachelor apartments in Lon- 
don, where he gives zwsthetic teas which are 
quite popular. 


The wood of the first vocalion brought to 
this country by Mr. Bailey Hamilton, the fu- 
ture brother-in-law of the Princess Louise, 
could not endure the climate, and cracked and 
went to pieces. Since then he has been manu- 
facturing the instrument from native woods in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and is better pleased 
with the result than with those made of the 
original wood. 


‘The John Church Company, of Cincinnati, 
the most prominent publishers of new music 
in this country, have just issued a very pretty 
waltz song, by Frank Church, called ‘‘Sweetest 
of All,” and the words and music are so ex- 
quisite that the popular verdict is that the title 
exactly suits the song. The music is not dif- 
ficult, and yet it is sufficiently showy to display 
the talent of the singer. Enclose P. O. order 
for fifty cents and you will receive ‘Sweetest 
of At” by return mail. 

Spirit of the Times, March 14, 1885. 


Last week, ata little social gathering, a duet 
was being performed by two young ladies to 
the apparent delight of all the assembled 
guests. The two executants were doing their 
utmost to drown one another, and with such 
good effect that one could scarcely have heard 
the report of a cannon fifty yards off. Every 
body was radiant, with the exception of one 
individual, to whom at length a friend ad- 
dressed himself : 

‘*My dear fellow, what makes you so 
pensive ?” 

‘* Ah,” was the reply, ‘‘ I’m thinking of the 
neighbors.” 


ANNIHILATION, 


The poet praised her laughing eye, 
But on investigation, 

His fondest hopes were knocked sky-high, 
It proved an eye elation. 


A QUEER (STATE)MENT. 


J owe a man the ten J see, 
But very #// J know is he, 
So I can tuck a bill away 
And keep it for a rainy day. 


They say that figures will not lie, 
I'll prove that saying is untrue, 
Though two times ten are twenty, I 
Find two times eleven are twenty-two. 


An unknown lady friend recently sent to 
the desk of Mr. Hoblitzell, in the House of 
Representatives, a beautiful harp made of 
roses and violets. Of course the other Repre- 
sentatives gathered around, and soon Rep- 
resentative Sunset Cox, the greatest joker in 
the House, discovered a tag, which read, 
‘From Violet.” He at once began softly 


humming “Sweet Violets, sweeter than all the 
and other representatives joined in the 


roses,” 





chorus making it so hot for *‘ Violet’s’”’ friend 
Hoblitzell, that he at once had the harp sent 
to his boarding house, It is with such little 
pleasantries that our honored law makers re- 
lieve the tedium of dry legislation. 


Rew Music. 
VOCAL. 


*Tis a Forget-me-Not. Waltz Song. Words 
A Music by Ragias A. Stein. Beautiful title 
page. Price. . . » §0 cts 

Here is a song that cannot t fail to please. Itis finely 
written, not too difficult, beautiful melody and charm- 
ing words. It is in every respect a first-class song. 

Professionals will adopt it on sight, and will secure the 

approval of the public by its use 

Doubtin Waltz Song. Words and music by 

Ee Johnson. Price. . 50 cts 
PP 2. waltz song of quite a different order, but 
neat and pleasing 
“Ah! if lovers were always true, 
A maiden would never doubt.” 
A Winter Story. Song. vial Michael Watson 
Price 6o cts 
A tender and touching song with music that fitly ex- 
presses the sentiment of the words. A good singer can 
make it very effective. 


A Dream of Love. (Ohe Mamma.) Song by 
F. Paoli Tosti. Price. . . .40 cts 
A most charming composition, alre. ly a great favor 
ite. 
She Wandered down the Mountain 
de. Song. By Clay. We now publish two 
editions of this celebrated song, one for high voices 
and the other for low ones, thus putting it within 
reach of all. In repeat specify the edition wanted 





Price of each. . . 40 cts. 
Jem. Song. B y Dick Asmaged by ‘Winthrop. 
viee. . . 35 cts 


A very taking song. Splendid for conc erts, etc 
Sung with care and expression it cannot fail to capture 
the audience every time. 

Touch R thy Harp Gently. Song and Chorus 
By rice 35 cts. 
“«, cok thy — genily, sweet spirit divine, 

And waft me to realms in the air; 
Sing to me softly a sweet strain of thine, 
To soothe me and lull me from care.” 

The Elopement. Son Words Josephine 
Furman. Music by Karl Otto Heyer. a e, 40 cts 

This song is certainly seasonable. Elopements seem 
to be always in order. Mr. Heyer’s music is always 

good, whatever the subject, and he has here given usa 

mast delightful song. 

The Mariners. Trio. By Randegger, Price, 75 cts. 

A new large place edition of this favorite trio for 
soprano, tenor and bass. 

Go to Sleep Bab Dear. Lullaby with 
warbling retrain. By . Sweeney. Price, 30 cts 

Simple and pretty. One of ‘those songs of the home 
and little ones which have become so popular 
Thou Art My Dream. For baritone solo and 

chorus of male voices. By J. C. —aa. (Octavo 
_ eee . . 10 cts. 

A beautiful composition » he anle voices, as sung by 
the Apollo Club, of Cincinnati. The set of choruses of 
which thjs is one is becoming very popular. 

Oh, Bonny New Moon. Waltz Song. Words 
and music by Geo. M. Vickers. Price. . . 35 cts. 

The vocal introduction in sextuple measure presents 

leasing and effective contrast to the waltz movement 
ich follows. The song is easy and quite good. 

That Sunday Evenin Ballad. Words and 
music by Geo. B. Chase. rice, . . 35 cts 

This might be called a minstrel song, tho’ there is 
nothing about it that prevents its use by any one at any 
time or place where a bright (perhaps serio-comic) song 
is in order. The interlude may be used asa dance or 
walk around if desired. 

Greeting. Song, with English Words, By J. 
Ahrem. Music oy S. Berliner. Price . 30 cts 

This song, though easy and simple, is almost classic 
in beauty and form. It is sure of as warm a welcome as 
that of which it sings. it has both English and German 
words. 

But Thee Alone. (Nur dich Allein.) Song. 
English words by J. Ahrem. Music by Felix Lohr 
Pees... + + 35 cts. 

Another most queciiont song with English and Ger- 
man words. This and “Greeting” are for voices of 
medium compass, and are superior compositions in 
every way. 

The Southern Maiden’s Song. By C. Van 

. Fish, rice. . 30 cts. 

Ae sung by Miss Cora Porter in Fish & Porter's 
Character Sketches. Quite easy. 

Among the Lilles. (Vocal Gavotte.) Cz. bulka 

- 35 cts 

Caibulka’ s well-known gavotte for the piano is here 
set to words by H. B. Farnie, and will doubtless become 
as popular as a song as it has been as an instrumental 
piece. 
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Mike Mulligan’s Goat. Song and Chorus. 
Words and music by T. P. Westendorf. Picture 
title page. Price 40 cts 

A very funny song, words and music both good and 
in keeping with each other and with the situation 

The title page is characteristic and decidedly descrip- 

tive. 

Tit for Tat. Song. Words by Nemo. Music by 
Henry Pontet. Price. . 40 cts 

A most amusing song that isin great demand Con- 
cert singers and others will always make a hit with it. 

The lover is on the wall yet, may be 

Love is a Flower. ].K yy new song, ar 
songad her the gues, by G. P. Leddy. Price, 40 cts 

This is an easy and pleasing arrang saeen of this song, 
which bids fair to rival ‘‘Sweet Violets” in popularity. 


PIANO. 


Fun on the Rollers. Polka. By Will. L. Hol. 
loway. Price. © cts 
Roller skating is the latest and most popular craze, 
and the composers are on hand with appropriate music 
for it. Thisisa polka « f the and and 3rd grade of dif- 
ficulty, lively and pleasing. 
Psyche Gavotte. By J. W. Bischoff. Price, socts 
Another delightful instrumental piece from this 
favorite composer. It is of but moderate difficulty and 
a worthy addition to the pianists’ repertory. It has a 
beautiful typical title page. 
Le Papillion. By Carl Hoffman. 


Valse de Salon 


. 50 cts 
The Blizzard Galop. By Carl Hoffman 
Price. . 40 cts 
Two most excellent co mpositions by a superic or musi- 
cian. Theyare not difficult, are well arranged, and 
splendid pieces for the use of teachers 
Glen Waltz. For Organ or Pian By ¢ E 
Hutchins. Price cts 
A bright little waltz of the and grade of difficulty 
Can be used to advantage in the earlier lessons as a 
“ piece.” 
La Grande Marche du Corps. By John R 
Sweney Price. . . 50 cts 


This march is dedicated to the class of '86, of the In 
stitution where Mr. Sweney, the well-known composer, 
superintends the musical department, and has a picture 
of the college buildings upon the title page. The music 
is strong, inspiring, and ** solid.” Of medium difficulty 
Rondo Brillante. Op. 62. C. M. Von Weber, 

revised by Liszt. Price 75 cts. 

This is a new edition on large plates, carefully marked 
and fingered for the use of teachers 


Cymbia March. From Pascal’s new comic opera, 
arranged by *‘ Winthrop.” Price. 5° cts 
A good march of the 3rd grade, containing some of 
the prettiest airs of the opera. An excellent teaching 
piece. 
=e) “yy s Dream of Hope. Morceau 
Strong. Price 5 cts 
A bright, nent es movement in sextuy le measure, 
quite easy and pretty 
Bon Ton. Schottische. By Barclay Walker. 
Price o cts 
A neat and pleasing composition of considerable merit 
of about the third grade of difficulty. It has some 


peculiar and odd effects, which are as good as they are 
novel 


Martha. 


Arranged by Burgmuller. Price, 40 cts 


Gavotte. Op. 37. August Dupont. Price, 35 cts 
[wo valuable additions to our “ International *’ set of 
rare piano pieces. Marthais of the 3rd, and the Gavotte 
of the 3rd and 4th grades as to difficulty 
Blue Eyed Witch Galop. By Sidney Ryan 
Price 30 cts 


A good, Reade, taking piece of the popular grade, 
carefully marked. Good for skating rinks, parlor play- 
ing, or teaching 


Bric-a-Brac. Caprice. By Mrs. E. C. Johnson, 


rice . ° 40 cts 
A piece of considerable variety, of but moderate dif- 
ficulty, somewhat in the Schottische or March style. 


For Band or Orchestré 


Overture—Le Chevalier Breton. Full 
Orchestra. A. Herman. 
I’m a Traveling Man. 

Westendorf. 
Overture—Crown of Gold. 
Herman 
When Robin comes Home from the Sea. 
Small Orchestra. Pratt. 
On the Road Quickstep. Brass Band. West- 
endor 
Rats! Galop. Brass Band 
Complimentary Quickstep. 
Whittier 
Loveisa Flower. Full Orchestra. Emmet 
We have just added the above new pieces to our Or- 
chestra and Band Music, Send for Catalogues and 
Price Lists 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Minstrel Orchestra 


Fuli Orchestra 


Westendorf 
Brass Band 
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D. C. for 2nd verse. 
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Just for the old love’s sake, 





sweet - heart, 
sweet - heart, 


Just for the old love's sake. 
Just for the old love's sake. 
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Tue Joun Cuourcu Company wish to call the attention 





of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, to 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 





positions of every description, in the very best style, 


To all 








either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. 





CHORAL SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 





They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 





The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 





Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, have been 





furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 





fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 


“eae Me” HATELTON 


KARL URBAOCH, PIANO FORTES 


With additions by the translator, 
TH DORE PRESSER. Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
ar Singing ‘Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 








This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over al! competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seisg, Music Director in Cologne 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
N CHURCH CO., IN TONE | “Sweetness. 
THE JOH IN TOUCH Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


Cincinnati, ©.| IN FINISH (miss 


Combines beautiful design and best 


— a = N. | batetetamamennstntid 
ease EGANT PLATE EDITION. | Grand, Square and Upright 


Grand Theoretical and Practica PIANOS 


Piano School 
, following standard instruments: 


Systematic ROR in all Branches | ae  — 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- DE CKER & SON 
ments to the Highest Perfection. N E W ENG L AN D 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
AND their ey & and stock is such that all tastes and 


DR.LOUISSTARK, |” Ever 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Prorgssors In THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. | . 
This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other ‘Warranted for Five Years 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- | otinnihteeniisie dimiilita 
THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- | ORG AIS 
tories. In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 
Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 


EDITION. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati- No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Combines volume with purity and 





oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such | 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules | 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the chners, Ressiger, | 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a | 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the | 
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WHOOPING COUGH CURED. 


O. A. Harris, of Benevolence, Ga., writes, Dec. 13, 
1884: ‘‘ My little boy, but little more than a year old, 
had a severe attack of Wuoorinc Coucu, which my 
family physician said could not be cured, as it was win- 
ter, Having heard of the merits of ALLEN’s Lunc 
Batsam, I immediately proceeded to town and pur- 
chased a bottle. To my surprise, this one bottle cured 
hin sound and well. Others, hearing of the result, tried 
it, with equally good results. Later, my two little girls 
had Whooping Cough, and one bottle cured both of 
ofthem. We think Whooping Cough is not much to be 
dreaded, if Atten’s Lunc Batsam can be had and 
given.” 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
Combines volume with purity and 


IN TONE  vsweerness. ? : 

Sombines lghtness, elasticity, an 
IN TOUCH plianey. vital doses one test 
IN FINIS e 


LATEST, CHEAPEST AND BESTS! 





Pus MUSIC TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ 


COMPLETE POCKET COMPANION. 

Containing 480 Questions with Answers. 

This little book is neatly and substantially bound in 
cloth 


No Student or Teacher of Music can afford to be 


without it for several times its cost 


Price per Single Copy, Postpaid, 30 cents 
= Four Copies, “ $1.00 
. © ioe * " 8.00.+ 


Address 
JOHN M. COWGILL, 
Cold Stream, West Va. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


| We published this beautiful and universally popular 





song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, . ‘ . . 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “‘ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 


an © © 6 6 6 6 6 6 © $s © © 0 0 o ° 50 cts 
Pansy Biossom Transcription—Ryan, . . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts 
Pansy Biossom—For Orchestra . » «76 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp.,. . 50 cts. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 


sweetness 


IN TOUCH — lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH Combines veontiful design and best 



































KNABE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 















PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE &CO. 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five yea r. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Church Anthems 


By C. C, CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- | 


vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL 


lrishJews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P. PASCALL. 
408 West 36th 8t., N. ¥ 








THE DOUBLE BASS. 
R* 


rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 


contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 


of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- | 


ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 


Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas- 
ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O- 


AN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 


CHURCH CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


also be effectively performed with 


Each number ma 
Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 


Violin and Piano; 


second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, | 


Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. 


part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


The first Violin 


Ven RD ED 6 5 « @ 6.0 S wsa't be oe 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... = © 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 

BeenGnG FD « cenecrecives 4 


PrPrnre tere) fee on 
| Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
ae 3 se iad Large ae =" $2.00 ‘ 





Send for list of pieces now ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 








THE EVERETT PIANO. 
INnTONE eax ew 


T UCH Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
obmbings beautiful design and best 
IN Fl NISH workmanship 


The Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

_The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 26 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


A NEW IDEA! 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


A Song Book for Sunday School 
Infant Classes. 
Mrs. Emma Prrt, the compiler, is widely known and 


| celebrated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 


|} no wonder! 


thoroughly understands. More than so bright songs, 
such as ** Little Lambs,” “‘ Snowflakes,” “ Little Sam- 
uel,"’ and “Children’s Sheaves.”’ Nothing babyish. 
All in good taste. An abundance of Pictures, 25 Cents. 
$2.40 per dozen. 


MINSTREL SONGS--OLD & NEW. 


The large sales show this to be a perfect success, and 
No brighter or more musical melodies 
were ever brought together than those of the hundred 
Plantation, Minstrel and Jubilee Songs 
here collected. All the World sings them! Accomp- 
animents for Piano or Organ. $2 plain, $2.50 cloth. 


WAR SONGS, 


For Anniversaries and Gatherings of 
Soldiers, also songs and Hymns 
for Memorial Day. 


Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great 
success, and everybody likes the bright, patriotic 
songs. A great favorite with the Grand Army, and 
with all who have been soldiers. Used extensively in 
War Song Concerts. socts. $4.50 per dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 






